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SWEATING AND RACE SUICIDE: 


THE PRICE OF PRIVILEGE. 


To combat the direful social ills that everywhere surround us, and 
against which the awakening social conscience of civilised mankind 
is rising in revolt, is the avowed aim of every moralist and social 
reformer. There may be, as cautious or timid thinkers are so. 
fond of reminding us, no panacea for the maladies of the body 
politic. Still remedies or palliatives are continually being pro- 
posed, and before we can pronounce a rational judgment of their 
effectiveness, we must trace the effects we would see removed to- 
their true causes. This is manifestly the indispensable preliminary 
to any well-advised social action, to any effective social reform : 
for it ie only by attacking and removing causes that we can hope 
to attack and remove their effects. To attribute effects to. 
innocent causes is a common error in reasoning, and one to which 
those who attempt to reason on complex social phenomena seem 
specially prone. In this field of mental activity men are very apt. 
to attribute effects they approve to causes they approve, and effects. 
they disapprove to causes they disapprove. This is a tendency 
not only of the uninstructed, but even of widely influential schools. 
of political thought. Hence it is that we so often find the idol of 
one to be the bugbear and scapegoat of the other. Thus, by one 
school of political thought cheapness in production is regarded as. 
the beneficent first-fruit of all advance in material civilisation ; by 
the other it has come to be regarded as the main and direct. 
cause of most of the remediable social ills that afflict the body 
politic. Or, again, competition is regarded by the one as neces- 
sarily beneficial to all, and constantly tending to call forth the best. 
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efforts of which mankind are capable; by the other it is even 
more loudly denounced as the direct cause of the impoverishment 
of the great masses of our people. As every one attentive to the 
subject is aware, these opposing views are held, and with equal 
tenacity, by men who may be regarded as equally entitled 
to our respect. Bnt both cannot be true. Hence, manifestly, 
before we dare decide which is true, or whether either is true, 
some further consideration of the question is necessary. 

Light upon this subject may be gained by reducing the whole 
problem of the production of wealth to its simplest elements. 
Broadly speaking then, it may be said that men work and pro- 
duce wealth in order to live, in order to enjoy, in order to satisfy 
their wants, to minister to their desires, individual and collective, 
whatever these may be. For labour is the price demanded by 
Nature for the maintenance of life, the satisfaction of wants, the 
gratification of desires. Something for nothing, we may be able 
to extort from our fellow men; we cannot demand it from Nature. 
If we would avail ourselves of the bounties and blessings she 
Javishes on us, of the forces and opportunities she places at our 
disposal, we have to work, to exert ourselves, to labour. To pluck 
the fruits from the trees, to draw the water from the springs and 
rivers, the fish from the ocean, all requires exertion, the exercise 
of our power tolabour. Nature and labour, or land and labour, these 
are the two essential elements ofall production. But just as 
motion always proceeds and force always manifests itself on the 
line of least resistance, so, too, is it with the labour of mankind. 
Of two or more available means men, as indeed all other animals, 
naturally and inevitably select the one by which they deem a 
desired end may be attained at the least cost of labour, of pain, 
discomfort or exertion. In other words, men always tend to act 
on the line of least resistance, or, what is equivalent, of greatest 
attraction. This is ‘‘the fundamental principle, the corner-stone 
elect and precious,” which “in political economy is what gravita- 
tion is in physics: the ultimate fact beyond which reason cannot 
go.” Co-operation and division of labour, the extension of which 
marks every step in social development; the domestication of 
animals ; agriculture ; the invention of tools, and their continuous 
improvement ; the use of machinery and steam-power, of railways 
and tramways; and so on: all these may with truth be attributed 
to this central fact, to the constant tendency of men to seek the 
satisfaction of their wants at the minimum outlay of exertion, at 
the lowest possible cost of labour. For all these things tend to 
increase the productive power of labour, to lessen the toll of labour 
necessary for any given return, to secure to a given expenditure of 
Jabour an ever increasing supply of material necessities and com- 
forte. And in so far as they are perfected, in so far as they are 
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successful, all these things bear fruit in “ the cheapening of pro- 
duction,” in increasing the reward Nature can be made to yield to 
the industry of her children. The growing needs and expanding 
desires of mankind, these direct incentives to all civilisation and pro- 
gress, the desire not only for an increased supply of material 
necessities and comforts, but for leisure, for time to enjoy, to think 
and to live : this is the all-sufficient justification for ‘this frantic 
race for cheapness in production,” which commenced with the 
dawn of social life and continues to the present day. Whilst 
harmonious and peaceful co-operation, the growth and development 
of morality, of the sense of the obligations of duty and of justice, 
without some glimmering of which both social life and co-operation 
are alike impossible; the expansion of social relations, and with 
them of sympathy, beyond the narrow limits of the family, tribe 
or nation ; inventiveness and ingenuity ; the increase of knowledge, 
of science, and its communication to others—in short, everything 
that goes to make up the sum of what we call civilisation: this 
is the price mankind has had to pay to secure the advantages 
of this cheapening of production; this, in truth, is “the cost of 
cheapness.” 

It almost seems, therefore, that’ not only is “ cheapness ” in itself 
desirable ; or, in other words, not only is it desirable that the labour 
of man, individual and collective, shall be enabled to command an 
ever increasing amount of material necessities, comforts and luxuries, 
but that “the frantic race for cheapness” has produced results, 
direct and indirect, the value of which can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Are we, then, to hold “cheapness” guiltless, and innocent of the 
direful social ills so often attributed to it? And if so, to what 
other cause or causes are these admittedly existent evils to be 
ascribed ? The truth is, as the most superficial examination of their 
writings will show, that those who inveigh against ‘ cheap- 
ness” and “the cheapening of production” are really inveighing 
against the fact that, under the prevailing social conditions, the 
blessings of cheapness, the increased material advantages which our 
advance in knowledge, and consequent increased power over Nature, 
places at the disposal of the community, are not equally or equit- 
ably shared amongst all. Their real complaint is that the vast 
masses of the people are to-day not advantaged by “ cheapness,” 
though it by no means follows that it is impossible for them to be 
80; that, in fact, the earnings of those who work have not in- 
crease pari passu with “the cheapening of production ” ; or, in other 
words, with the increase in their own powers of production ; that 
despite this increased facility of production, the general level of 
earnings is kept down to the subsistence level, whilst the employ- 
ment of both skilled and unskilled labour is becoming increasingly 
precarious ; and, fioally, that the possible earnings of our women 
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and unorganised workers, to use the words of a recent investigator 
into the subject, are below “‘ that absolutely required for the main- 
tenance of merely physical efficiency.” 

When not ascribed to “ cheapness,” these admittedly existent. 
effects are often attributed to “‘ competition.” Hence a little time 
will not be wasted in inquiring whether this scapegoat of swift 
logicians must not also be pronounced innocent thereof. Competi- 
tion, like fire, may be shown to be a good servant, though a bad 
master. Like fire, too, the effects it will produce will depend en- 
tirely on the conditions under which it has play. And in passing, 
in jastice to Adam Smith, who is so often denounced as the 
champion of unrestricted competition, it may be well to point out 
that “the obvious and simple system of natural liberty ” under 
which he maintained that competition would benefit all and injure 
none, pre-supposed, as he himself is careful to point out, social 
conditions under which “all systems either of preference or of 
restraint were completely taken away”: a condition of things. 
that certainly does not prevail in the civilised world as we know it 
to-day. Under such conditions it may possibly be true that, as- 
Bastiat, another much-abused champion of competition, declares, 
competition would be to the moral or rather to the economic world 
“ what the law of equilibrium is to the material one.” 

To elucidate this subject: Let us suppose such a community, a. 
community in which “all systems either of preference or of re- 
straint” were non-existent, a community of men living by producing, 
drawing forth, let us say coal or corn from Nature, from Mother 
Earth, which under such conditions, of course, would have to be 
kept equally available to all. At first we may suppose each indi- 
vidual man working separately, making all his own tools, and so on.. 
Let us further suppose that one of their number proposed to devote: 
his labour entirely to blacksmithing, and offered to make tools for all 
his fellow citizens. What would such a man expect to be able to 
gain in exchange for his services? Surely at least as much as he- 
could earn for himself by producing coal or corn. Other things. 
being equal, if he found himself earning less, he would soon relin-: 
quish the blacksmithing industry and start working as were the- 
others. Supposing, however, that they found he was earning much 
more, what then would happen? Why, obviously, that others 
would be attracted to this industry, competition would set in for 
the available blacksmith’s work, labour would flow in this direction, 
until those engaged in it would find themselves earning about the 
same as were their fellow workers deriving their living direct from 
Mother Earth. Let us further suppose that after this natural 
level had been reached, a new mode of production, improved methods 
or machines were introduced, which enabled the blacksmiths to 
get through the same work in, say, half the time. What would 
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happen then? Why, the same causes would operate again to 
reduce the exchange value of the things the blackewiths produced. 
Other things remaining equal, fewer blacksmitas would be em- 
ployed ; some of their number would have to se#k employment from 
Mother Earth. Thus things would soon readjust themselves, but 
not until, thanks to competition, every worker in the community 
was sharing in this “ cheapening of production” due solely to the 
improved methods employed in doing blacksmith’s work. Such 
would be the effects of “ competition ” under conditions under which 
Nature was equally free to all, under conditions under which, again 
to use Adam Smith’s words, “‘ all systems either of preference or of 
restraint were completely taken away.” 

Thus competition per se must also be pronounced innocent of 
being the cause of the effects so often and so passionately attributed 
to it. But where, then, are we to look for the guilty cause? 
Manifestly to those “ systems either of preference or of restraint ” 
which prevail amongst us, which form, in truth, the conditions, the 
environment, under which both the continuous ‘‘ cheapening in 
production” and “competition” have play, and which conse- 
quently determine the effects they shall produce in our midst. 
Pain and suffering is the penalty beneficently attached to wrong- 
doing. To the instructed, pain is a warning either that he is 
acting unwisely or that there is something wrong somewhere. 
Punishment inevitably follows wrong-doing in the moral or social 
as in the physical world. Hence the social pain and suffering 
against which the awakening social conscience of civilised man- 
kind is to-day rising in revolt, should be taken as a warning that 
there is something wrong in the body politic, in that ‘system of 
preference and of restraint” which to-day is enforced upon society 
with all the vigour at the command of established governments. 
Man is pre-eminently a social or an ethical animal; society an 
ethical organism. Social laws and institutions, by which the pre- 
vailing “system of preference or of restraint ” is maintained, may 
truly be regarded as the means whereby society enforces on all its 
members what the majority deem ethics demand and morality 
involves. Still it may be to some difference between what the 
moral law which, after all, is but another name for the ideal of 
justice, demands and what our social laws enforce, that the social 
ills, erroneously attributed to ‘‘ cheapness” or to “competition,” 
may, with truth, be ascribed. 

‘fo pursue this subject further would take us far beyond the 
necessary limits of a review article. As we have already pointed 
ont—* Something for nothing we may be able to extort from our 
fellow men, we cannot command it from Nature.” Hence it may 
safely be inferred that the social ills that afflict us are directly due 
to social institutions that secure to some few of us the power 
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to command “ Something for nothing,” the power to command an 
ever-increasing portion and proportion of the fruits to the labours 
of others. ‘‘ Wealth is the reward of labour!” this is the fiat of 
Nature ; “ wealth is the reward of privilege!” this is the fiat of 
man. And yet, to quote the telling words of a recent writer on 
the subject, “The authority of the moral law is absolute and un- 
conditioned. . . . The command, “ Thou shalt not steal,” is valid 
for all time, and irrespective of all cults.” It is at our peril, and 
the peril of our children, “since the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children, in the political order as in the physical,” that 
we stubbornly refuse to yield obedience to this authority and to 
enforce this fundamental social law. We are suffering for our 
disobedience ; shall we insist that future generations shall suffer 
also? The virtue of our maidens; the degradation of motherhood ; 
child-labour under conditions that make it tantamount to race 
suicide ; the disintegration of family life; overwork, insufficient 
leisure and insufficient pay, with the consequent physical, mental, 
and moral degeneration of our race; overcrowding, with its at- 
tendant train of dirt, disease, misery, immorality, vice and crime, in 
our rural districts as in the slums of our commercial and industrial 
centres: this is the price we have to pay, not for “ cheapness,” 
nor yet for “competition,” but for our failure to conform our 
social institutions to the demands of morality, to the dictates of 
justice—this is the price of privilege. 

Privilege is, in trath, the Minotaur haunting the labyrinth of our 
modern civilisation, whose shameful tribute devours, impoverishes, 
and degrades all subject to its dominion. Privilege is protean in 
the infinite variety of its forms; and mankind will ever have to be 
on their guard against its insiduous approaches. For, once esta- 
blished, it is insatiable in its demands ; it never feels itself safe nor 
satisfied ; it continuously exacts increased powers and increased 
tribute. Almost innumerable are, in truth, the different “ systems 
of preference and of restraint” which have been secured to some 
few at the cost and to the detriment of the rest of their fellow- 
creatures. With the slow progress of mankind to a higher, a more 
moral and more equitable phase of individual and social life, with 
the broadening and deepening of man’s conception and perception 
of morality and justice, some few of the most indefensible forms of 
privilege have been swept away. Other forms, however, still pre- 
vail in our midst, warping, narrowing, degrading, and brutalising 
our civilisation, stunting and poisoning its fruits. Nature and 
Labour, or Land and Labour, are, as already pointed out, the two 
essential elements of all life, of all industry. Access to Nature, or 
to the land, is the indispensable condition of both individual and 
national life. Hence to secure to some few only aceess to Nature, 
the unrestricted control of the use of land— in other words, to 
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allow our land, the inalienable inheritance of all, to remain the 
“property and heirloom” of some—is to secure to these an 
iniquitous and unwarranted privilege, which enables them legally 
to disobey the fundamental social or moral law ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,” and gives to them an overwhelming power over the lives 
and conditions of existence, over the development and the destinies 
of the rest of the community. This is “ the great iniquity,” to use 
the words of Tolstoy, the root privilege whose blighting effects 
become more and more manifest with the industrial progress of a 
people, and to which the social ills so rashly attributed to “ cheap- 
ness,” or to “competition,” may unhesitatingly be ascriben, to 
which, indeed, they may be directly traced. Sweating and Race 
Suicide are, in truth, the price of privilege. Are we prepared to 


continue to pay the price ? 
Lewis H. BEReEns. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Ir has been stated that the history of elementary education in 
England presents an incoherent record of experiments, failures, and 
compromises. Doubtless the present Government, did they but 
know how, would desire nothing better than to go down to 
posterity as the authors of an Education Bill which had insured 
for the children of this country, not only a sound secular educa- 
tion, but a sound religious education as well, based on the great 
moral truths contained in the Bible, and without giving offence to 
the religious susceptibilities of the different Churches; and which 
may be conveniently classified under four heads, viz., the 
Established Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the Free Churches, 
and the Jewish Church. Can this be accomplished? Certainly 
not by the Education Bill at present before the country. For, 
with the exception of the Free Churches, the teaching of simple 
Bible truths is not considered sufficient. The Established Church 
and the Catholic Church do not regard it as of any real use for 
building up the religious life of the children. 

The Bill, then, now before the country, instead of restoring 
religious peace, is far more calculated to cause discontent and 
unrest among all except the Free Churches; which, some say, it is 
the purpose of the Act to establish and endow at the expense of 
the others. For, it is manifestly as unfair to ask the Established 
Church or the Roman Catholic Church or any other Church to pay 
for Nonconformist teaching, which they do not believe in, as it is 
to ask the latter to pay for the teaching of the two former, which 
they also do not believe in. It is clear then, that the present 
scheme can only be regarded as the thin edge of a wedge for the 
final overthrow by the State of all religious teaching in the schools 
of the country; which, by all except a small fraction of the 
population, would be regarded as a very great calamity for 
England. 

Now, the country cannot yet be said to be in a ripe state for 
leaving the entire religious training of the children of the poor to 
their parents, who, in the mejority of cases, find it impossible to 
give the necessary time to it; while, in others, they have no desire 
to impart it, had they the time, and are, moreover, quite indifferent 
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as to whether the State does so or not. By these, then, a purely 
secular education would be at once interpreted as showing the 
indifference of the State to all religion, while it could not but 
greatly tend to foster and encourage that spirit of materialism so 
rampant everywhere at the present day. 

Were there only one Church in this country the task before the 
Government would be a very simple one, for it would then be the 
distinct duty of the State to provide for its teaching in the schools. 
A proposal has been made that ratepayers should be given the 
option of stating to which particular Church teaching they wished 
their quota of the rates to be applied. It is questionable however 
whether this plan would not be found too cumbersome in practice 
for serious consideration. 

A moment’s reflection must show the absurdity of expecting the 
State to lay down a religious teaching acceptable to all Churches 
alike. The House of Commons itself is composed of 670 members 
of various religious beliefs, some of none at all; though all are 
regarded rightly as fit and proper persons to guide the affairs of 
the State. But when we further consider that a body composed 
of such a heterogeneous variety of believers is called upon to decide 
what particular religion shall be taught in the schools, we see at 
once the anomaly of the position and the impracticability of it. ° 
Further, for all rules there are to the contrary, the House of 
Commons might be composed entirely of Atheists or Agnostics ; 
though it would still be called upon to decide on the religious 
instruction to be given in the schools. Is it possible that its 
deeision could please or be acceptable to all the Churches alike ? 

There would seem to be two ways in which the question might 
be treated with perfect fairness to all Churches alike. Either, let 
the heads of the four Churches decide in council together upon 
one special non-dogmatic teaching, tolerable to all, to be given 
compulsorily during school hours at the expense of the State. Or, 
if this is found impossible of agreement, let them endeavour to 
decide upon a plan by which the four different Church teachings 
shall be given under the same conditions, the State grant going to 
them in proportion to their numbers. If neither of these plans 
commended themselves to the Churches in council with each other, 
then it would become the duty of the State to give all children 
alike a non-dogmatic religious teaching based on simple Bible truths 
as taught in the New Testament. Any further dogmatic teaching 
would then have to be given by the different Churches, either 
during or out of school hours at their own expense. 

Were the four Churches to confer together first, as here suggested, 
the State would not incur the odium of leaving religious teaching 
out altogether, which the country will not tolerate, and for which 
it gave no mandate at the general election. 
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In devising any scheme of religious education to-day, it must 
not be forgotten that the present generation of children, rich and 
poor alike, differ very greatly from those of even a generation ago. 
They are far easier impressed for good by the simple teaching of 
New Testament truths than they are by dogmatic statements, as 
to which all differ and none can prove. In the interests of true 
religion, if religious teaching is to be compulsory, it should be 
simply that of the New Testament, with no dogma of any kind. 
This, as taught by our Saviour, was one entirely of high morals 
and right living, and could only be calculated to help bring up 
children as good and honest citizens, while it could hurt the 
susceptibilities of no Church worthy of the name. That religion 
was in no sense one of dogma, and was open to all who followed 
the precepts Christ taught; while all His denunciations were 
reserved entirely for those who believed that form and ceremony 
were necessary to faith. 

In a compromise, then, settled upon first by the four Churches 
in council together, lies the best hope of the Government finding a 
lasting solution for this great question. 

A purely secular teaching by the State, with the certain set back 
to true religion, which by the omission of all religious teaching 
in the schools must give, would, in this materialistic age, 
be a great calamity, and cast an indelible and lasting slur on 
Christian England. 


Dupiey S. A. Cossy. 








































TRADE DISPUTES AND THE LAW OF 
MOLESTATION AND CONSPIRACY. 


THE simple fact that two important Bills, both seeking to amend 
the law relating to trade disputes, have been introduced, laid before 
Parliament, read a second time, and sent for consideration to Com- 
mittees of the House, is sufficient to excite exceptional public 
interest. But the circumstances attending their introduction and 
the objects they both seek to attain, with their divergences of 
view whilst seeking the same end, the betterment of Trade 
Unions in respect of trade disputes, together with the conflicting 
opinions which they have developed whilst under debate, would 
seem to demand some sort of examination into the actual state of 
the law as it now is, and as to the causes which have operated so as 
to bring about the present demand for changes more favourable to 
the Unions. It is undesirable in a magazine article to embark in 
anything like a discussion or debate on the technicalities involved 
in the elucidation of law; but in a question of this kind it is 
quite possible for any one having easy access to the sources of law 
to collate, as it were, the chief clauses of the statutes affecting trade 
disputes, and to make such references, almost without comment, to 
judicial pronouncements by the most eminent Judges who have 
been called upon to decide what in fact is the law in reference to 
such questions as have arisen under the Acts now in operation. 
This the writer has sought, no doubt imperfectly, to do, making no 
attempt to argue from one side or another, but limiting himself to 
excerpts from Statutes bearing on the points in issue, excerpts from 
the Report of Royal Commissions and extracts from judgments or judi- 
cial interpretations. In doing so it is thought that the lay reader 
will discern more clearly where the divergences in view lie as between 
the Government proposal in their Trades Disputes Bill and the 
Labour view in the Trades Disputes Bill of Mr. Hudson, which it 
was said by the Attorney-General really sought to place Trade 
Unions above the law applicable to all other persons or bodies 
whatsoever. No doubt the chief statutes under consideration are 
(1) The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 1875, with the 
Trade Unions Acts of 1871 and 1876 ; and the point at issue is, How 
have they been interpreted when brought into play during the 
existence of strikes arising out of trade disputes? The question 
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involved naturally turns upon co-related subjects, such as (a) Indi- 
vidual responsibility for acts of molestation; (b) What acts do in 
fact amount to molestation, which are wrongful either under 
statute or case law, and which acts are rightful acts although to 
some extent an interference with individual liberty ? (c) Is ‘‘ peace- 
ful persuasion” to leave work or to break contracts illegal in the 
sense of making the actor either civilly or criminally responsible ? 
(d) Is an act of interference which is justifiable when done by an 
individual, rendered illegal and wrongful when agreed upon and 
carried out by two or more persons either (1) maliciously, or (2) 
even without malice? These are some of the questions the answers 
to which are to be found in the following references and opinions. 
It is a convenient starting-point to take the old statute 6 Geo. IV. 
cap. 129. By sec. 3 it was 


“made unlawful by violence to the person or property, or by threats 
or intimidation, or by molesting, or in any way obstructing another to 
force, or endeavour to force, any workman to depart from his employ- 
ment; or to prevent, or endeavour to prevent, any workman from hiring 
himself to or from accepting work or employment from any person or 
persons.” 


This Act was amended by 22 Vict. c. 34, sec. 1, which provided 
“That no workman should by reason merely of his endeavouring 
peaceably and in a reasonable manner and without threat or 
intimidation direct or indirect to persuade others to cease or abstain 
from work should be deemed or taken to be guilty of molestation 
or obstruction within the meaning of the prior Act (of Geo. IV.). 
So far, then, “ peaceful persuasion” is exempt from the law of 
“ molestation,” and so it remained. There also remained untouched 
by statute the geueral law relating to conspiracy, and applicable to 
all agreements by two or more persons to effect lawful ends by 
unlawful methods, even though the purpose was simply to raise 
wages or to shorten hours and so forth. 

Conspiracy at common law is thus defined (Archbold’s Criminal 
Practice): “(1) As an agreement between two or more persons to 
do certain things, and (inter alia) wrongfully to injure or prejudice 
a third person or any body of men in any manner; (2) or to com- 
mit any offence punishable by law ; (8) or to effect a legal purpose 
with a corrupt intent or improper means.” So then, before the 
year 1871, if the acts or conduct of twocr more persons fell within 
any of these definitions, and particularly if the conjoint act, though 
lawful in purpose, was corruptly effected (such as wilfal or malicious 
acts), or if improper means were used (such, for instance, as coercive 
acts, and acts of besetting, picketing, or molestation), the doers fell 
within the common law rule, although they might happen to be as 
Unionists acting together for the lawful purpose of defending their 
legal right to work, or abstain from work, and as such conspirators 
they could be indicted and punished criminally. 
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At the same time there was also the general common law liability 
of all such persons to civil action in respect of personal wrong 
resulting in injury and damage to others as the result of such 
conspiracy to injure. 

A conspiracy was further defined as “consisting not merely in 
the intention of two or more, but in the agreement of two or more 
to do an unlawful act, or to do a lawful act by unlawful means ; so 
long as such design rests in intention only it was not indictable as 
a crime, there must be (1) agreement; (2) overt acts by some 
or all.” 

The law thus stated prior to 1871 created cases not now im- 
portant enough to be referred to in detail, but Reg. v. Druitt (1867) 
and .Rey v. Shepherd (1869) show that even then “ peaceful per- 
suasion to abstain from work” was not unlawful, within the Acts 
then in force and directed against molestation by workmen. 

“Tt was complained (see Archbold’s Criminal Pleadings) by the 
working classes that the law as laid down (in divers cases), and 
as it was then enforced, prevented them from making the best 
advantage of their skill and time, and from entering into reasonable 
combinations for that purpose,” 

* So it was that the persistent complaints made in the interests of 
Trade Unions led to the passing of the Criminal Law Acts of 
1871, which placed such Unions upon a new footing. There were 
in fact two chapters in the Act of 1871, 34 and 35 Vict., viz., 
chapters 31 and 32, By chapter 31 it was declared (section 2) : 
“That the purposes of any Trade Union shall not by reason that 
they are in restraint of trade be deemed to be unlawful so as to 
render any member of such Trade Union liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy or otherwise.” This Act, therefore, left the 
civil liability for wrongs done by individuals, or by concerted action, 
wholly untouched. Then by the same Act of 1871, by chapter 32, 
the old law in the Act of Geo. IV., chapter 129 (section 7), and 
in the Amending Acts was repealed. The 34 and 35 Vict. 
(chapter 32), however, specified certain acts of picketing and 
molestation which not unfrequently occurred in the course of disputes. 
between masters and workmen as unlawful, and affixed to them 
appropriate penalties as crimes. In effect then, whilst the then 
law protected all such combinations from the penal consequences of 
conepiracy, although they “ tended to restrain trade,” yet at the 
same time it more clearly enunciated and defined the class of acts 
that were unlawful to be done, and made those acts punishable as. 
crimes. Then, in administering the law as laid down in 1871, 
came the celebrated case of Reg. v. Bunn, when the law, as then 
understood, had to be defined, and Brett, J. (afterwards Master of 
the Rolls), then held ; 

“that, although after the Act of 1871 had passed, no indictment would 
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lie for conspiracy to do any act merely on the ground that such 
act restrained, or tended to restrain, the free course of trade, unless 
such act was one of the acts specified in that statute, and was done 
with the object of coercing, as therein mentioned, yet an agreement or 
combination to force a master to conduct his business contrary to his will 
by any improper threat or improper molestation was still an indictable 
conspiracy. And further, that there was an improper molestation if 
anything was done with an improper intent which was an annoyance or 
an unjustifiable interference, and which would have the effect of annoying 
or interfering with the minds of ordinary persons carrying on such 
business as the master carried on. Such an agreement, by improper 
molestation, to control the master was a ‘conspiracy’ at common law, 
and such an offence was not abrogated by the 34 & 35 Vict. c. 32” (the 
Act of 1871). 


So also it was held 


“that a combination between servants to hinder or prevent their master 
from carrying on his business by means of the servants simultaneously 
breaking unexpired contracts of service into which they had entered with 
the master, was an ‘indictable conspiracy,’ notwithstanding the same 
Act of 1871.” 


Here then came the turning point in the struggle of Trade 
Unionists to escape from the limitations the legislature had placed 
upon them, and it was to escape from those limitations as laid 
down by the Judges, or at least to modify them, that the law of 
1875 (38 and 39 Vict., chapter 86, which repealed chapter 32 of 
the Act of 1871) was passed. The decision in Reg. v. Bunn, as well 
as the Cabinetmakers’ case, was the direct and immediate cause. 
In 1874-5 a Royal Commission, appointed by a Conservative 
Government then in office to inquire into the working of the 
labour laws, on February 17, 1875, in a Parliamentary Report, 
stated the nature of the law then in force. The Act of 1871 was 
considered by them, and in referring to it they said: 


“ Again, it is alleged that too loose a construction has been put on 
this part of the Act, and that language addressed to a man for the pur- 
pose of persuading him has been held to be molestation with a view to 
coerce, . . . If, however, such a construction, which would undoubtedly 
be too large, should have been put on the Act, the fault is not in the 
statute, the language of which is sufficiently clear and precise. The 
fault has lain with those who have administered it, and who in some 
instances, in their desire to give full effect to a salutary law, may have 
been led to strain it too far.” 


In another Parliamentary Paper by the Royal Commission (1875, 
vol. 61), presented before the Act of 1876 was passed, attention 
was directed to a case then the subject of much discussion. The 
‘Cabinetmakers’ case” (Reg. v. Hibbert) and to the charge to the 
Grand Jury of the then Recorder of London, Mr. Russell Gurney, 
and also to Baron Cleasby’s summing up in the same case. 
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At the present juncture, in view of what is now being said as 
to the civil responsibility of Trade Unions, and in that connection 
also, the personal criminal responsibility of their members for acts 
of molestation, or the conjoint responsibility of two or more persons 
to be indicted for unlawful conspiracy, although acting in the 
interest of labour, the lucid expositions by both Mr. Russell 
Garney and Baron Cleasby in this case and the law of 1871, should 
be examined, for it was no doubt in an effort to ameliorate the 
condition of Unionists and to place the law on a clearer footing 
that the Act of 1875 (88 and 39 Vict., chapter 86) was passed, to 
which reference will shortly be made. 

Said the Recorder, referring to chapter 32 of the 1871 Act: 


“ Among the acts forbidden by that Act is this, the molesting or 
obstructing any person by watching or besetting any place, or the approach 
to such place where his business is carried on, with a view to coerce such 
person to alter his mode of carrying on his business. . . . The question 
is not whether they have endeavoured to take their stand by themselves 
refusing to work and by persuading others not to work; this they have a 
right to do, but the question is whether they have tried to effect that 
object in a way that is forbidden by the Act and with that purpose. 
That they did watch the place of business probably there is no doubt ; 
but there are some purposes for which they had a perfect right to watch. 
When a contest of this sort is going on it is not unusual, | believe, to 
watch in order to see that none of the men who receive what is called 
strike pay are also receiving wages from the employer; but the more 
iaportant object that the watchers have in view was to inform all 
comers (brought by advertisement) of the existence of the strike, and 
endeavour to persuade them to join them. All this is lawful so long as 
it is done peaceably, without anything being done to interfere with the 
perfect exercise of free will on the part of those who were otherwise 
willing to work on the terms proposed by the employer.” 


Now the particular crime then charged, and in which the Grand 
Jury was so directed by the then Recorder, was a charge against 
several men (Trade Unionists) of having conspired together to carry 
out by unlawful means (i.¢., by means of molestation and intimi- 
dation) the purposes they had combined or confederated to effect ; 
so the Grand Jury were exhorted to find the crime either had or had 
not been committed in these final words: 


“ Did they conspire together, first, by the exhibition of force to obstruct 
the passage of persons to the place of business, and by that exhibition of 
force to deter them from taking a line contrary to that of the persons 
exhibiting that force, or whether they conspired, by terror and intimida- 
tion, to deprive mien of their free will to bestow their labour just where 
they thought fit ; if they did that, it seems to me that they have laid 
themselves open to a criminal charge. But if, on the contrary, they were 
only there peaceably to warn persons that there was a strike, and peaceably 
to tell them that it would be to their interest not to join the strike and 
not to adopt a system which, whether rightly or wrongly, was what they 
considered otherwise than advantageous to their own interests, if they 
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merely did that, I cannot see any ground upon which this criminal 
charge exists.” 


This charge has always been regarded as laying down accurately 
the law then (1874) in force on this subject, and was referred to 
with approval by Lord Cairns as Lord Chancellor in the House of 
Lords.} 

We now arrive at the Actof 1875. As a Bill it was introduced 
by the then Lord Chancellor, Lord Cairns, in the House of Lorde, 
and the debates in both Houses are to be found in Hansard.2 More 
cannot here be done than to direct attention, for comparison with 
what has already been shown was the law and the interpretation of 
the law to the actual points in the Act, which (with all the infor- 
mation then before it) the legislature of the day gave to the world 
of labour, and which Act must be carefully studied in order to 
ascertain the criminal law now relating to trade disputes between 
employers and employed, as it has no doubt modified very consider- 
ably the rules of the common law relating to conspiracy (see sec. 3), 
and to evidence (see sec. 11), and bas also given to the accused 
person in several cases the power of selecting the Court before 
which he will be tried (see sec. 9). 

First of all, it must be borne in mind the Act of 1876 did not touch 
or interfere with the law of 1871 (chap. 31, sec. 2), which protected 
Trades Unions as lawful, notwithstanding they are in restraint of 
trade, so long as they restricted their conduct to lawful acts, and 
they were exempt from criminal prosecution in such events for 
conspiracy or otherwise. Secondly, the law (common) as to civil 
liability for wrong done to another by one or more persons, or in 
respect to agreements or confederations to give effect to lawful 
purposes by unlawful means, was left entirely unaffected. Thirdly, 
did more clearly define what was a ‘Trade Union” for the pur- 
poses of the Act (sec. 16), and to some extent modified the law of 
1871 (chap. 31, sec. 23). Certain businesses were still excluded in 
co-partnerships and agreements between employers and employed, 
&c. But it enacted 


“that the term Trade Union meant ‘any combination, whether temporary 
or permanent, for regulating the relations between workmen and masters, 
or between workmen and workmen, or between masters and masters, or 
for imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, 
whether such combination would or would not if the principal Act had 
not been passed (i.¢., at the common law) have been deemed to have been 
an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of its purposes 
being in restraint of trade.’” 


Thus it |is seen employers, even amongst themselves when 80 


1 Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. 226, pp. 37, 38. 
* 3rd Series, vol. 225, p. 1579 ; vol. 226, pp. 37, 88, 166, 711, 715. 
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combining, are to enjoy (as workmen also) the immunities given 
where the object is only the now legal and proper one, viz., in the 
direction of restraint of trade, and which, until these laws were 
enacted, would at common law have been unlawful and subject to 
criminal consequences when agreed upon by two or more persons. 
But acts of “ molestation ” or “coercion,” or ‘interference with the 
free will of others” (whether done by masters or by men within 
the definition of Trades Unions) remains still criminal, the question 
then being not one of “restraint of trade,” but one of “ coercion,” 
and not one of “civil liability,” which is left to be decided under 
the general law as to wrongs by individuals or bodies of persons, 
corporate or not corporate, done to others, and involving as to con- 
sequences a totally different line of authorities. 

Fourthly, the law of conspiracy was (in 1875) to some extent 
modified in so far as it related to trade disputes. ‘ An agreement 
or combination by two or more persons to do, or procure to be done, 
any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, if such 
act committed by one person would not be punishable as a crime.” 

This was the attempt to meet the complaints as to the over 
stringent interpretations (as it was reported) of the law courts in 
the cases we have cited under the law of 1871. 

Now what are the acts that were lawful that one person might do ? 
This question can only be answered by stating what are the acts or 
conduct made unlawful by the Act of 1875 itself (sec 7), and 
perhaps it is best to give the clause of the statute, ipsissima verba, 
and then illustrate, by reference as to what has been said about it 
in some of the principal cases, and the general drift of judicial 
decisions from 1875 down to the present time. 

The section (7) says: 

‘** Every person who with a view to compel any other person to abstain 
from doing or to do any act which such other person has a legal right to 
do, or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal authority, 

“*(1) Uses violence to or intimidates such other person, or his 
wife or children, or injures his property ; or 
as (2) Persistently follows such other person about from place to 
ace; or 
ee (3) Hides any tools, clothes, or other property owned or used by 
such other person, or deprives him of or hinders him in the use 
thereof ; or 
(4) Watches or besets the house or other place where such other 
person resides, or works, or carries on business, or happens to be, or 
the approach to such house or place ; or 
“(5) Follows such other person with two or more other persons in 
a disorderly manner in or through any street or road.” 


For these or any of these offences, either by sammary conviction 
or on indictment, the offender became liable either to a penalty not 
VoL. 165.—No. 6. 2T 
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to exceed £20, or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three 
months with or without hard labour. If the offences above stated 
seriatim in section 7 are those acts which, if committed by an indi- 
vidual, are declared to be criminal, so, if likewise committed by two 
or more (although in the professed defence of trade or in restraint 
of trade) “they also render the actors liable to prosecution for 
conspiracy. But there remain a class of acts which might happen 
to be done by individuals in furtherance of a trade dispute, having 
the tendency to interfere with the freedom of contract or of service 
or employment between master and man, and in that sense be 
injurious, it is clear that under the law before 1875, if two or more 
persons confederated or combined to give effect to that same class 
of acts, then, as an agreement to effect a legal purpose by improper 
means, as we have already pointed out, the confederators were liable 
to prosecution at common law. Now by the law of 1875, that 
disability or liability ceases by reason of the protection in section 3. 

This position is made quite clear in the case of Lyons v. Wilkins 
that arose before the celebrated case of Allen v. Flood, which latter 
case was decided in 1897 by the House of Lords (after all the 
common law Judges had given their opinions to the House). The 
case of Lyons v. Wilkins, first before Justice North in 1896, deter- 
mined “ that the picketing of the works or place of business of an 
employer for the purpose of persuading people, whether masters or 
men, not to work for him is a watching or besetting with a view 
wrongfully and illegally to compel persons to abstain from doing a 
lawful act within the meaning of section 7, sub-sec. 4.” The Court 
of first instance had granted an injunction, restraining the Secretary 
and a member of the Executive Committee of a Trade Union, called 
“The Almalgamated Trade Society of Fancy Leather Workers,” 
from whlawfully and maliciously procuring or conspiring to procure 
persons to break contracts with the employers, and for conspiring 
to induce persons not to enter into contracts with the employers 
and in respect of other matters.” 

Two quotations from the judgment of Lord Justice Lindley in 
the Court of Appeal affirming the injunction are worth giving. 
He says: 

“ Now Parliament has not yet conferred upon Trade Unions the power 
to coerce other people and to prevent them from working for whomsoever 
they like upon any terms they like; and yet, in the absence of such a 
power, it is obvious that a strike may not be effective and may not answer 
its purpose. Some strikes are perfectly effective by virtue of the mere 
strike, and other strikes are not effective unless the next step can be 
taken, and unless other people can be prevented from taking the place of 
the strikers. That is the pinch of the case in trade disputes, and until 
Parliament confers on Trade Unions the power of saying to other people, 
‘ You shall not work for those who are desirous of employing you upon 


such terms as you and they may mutually agree upon, Trade Unions exceed 
their power when they try to compel people not to work except on the 
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terms fixed by the Unions. I need hardly say that up to the present 
moment no such power as that exists.” 


These, no doubt, were words of a general yet far-reaching character ; 
they dealt with principles which are still guiding principles, not- 
withstanding the various views of other Judges when seeking to 
apply those principles to particular instances. But the learned 
Judge, in balancing one part of the section (which defined as already 
shown what acts of molestation are illegal with the proviso in the 
same section, as follows: ‘‘ Attending at or near the house or place 
where a person resides, or works, or carries on business or happens 
to be, or the approach to such house or place, in order merely to 
obtain or communicate information, shall not be deemed a watching 
or besetting within this section”), read the entire provision con- 
structively thus: 


“It is obvious, I think, to anybody who reads this with a view simply 
to understand it, and without any prepossession one way or the other, 
that the Legislature in adding these words did not intend to unsay what 
it had said above. . . . I understand the meaning to be as follows: ‘ That 
every person who with a view to compel any other person to abstain from 
doing, or to do any act which such person has a legal right to do, or 
abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal authority watches or 
besets the house or other place where such other person,’ and so on, shall 
on conviction be liable to a penalty; but in construing this language 
and giving effect to it Courts are not to treat as ‘ watching’ or ‘ besetting’ 
any attending at or near a house in order merely to obtain or communi- 
cate ‘information’ ; that is to be allowed, and picketing (if you call it so) 
for that limited purpose and conducted in that way for that simple object 
is not made a criminal offence and must therefore be taken to be a 
lawful act.” 


Here, then, we see that “lawful picketing” only connoted 
“obtaining and giving information” by the Act of 1875. What, 
then, had become of “ peaceful persuasion”? It has been already 
pointed out that even before 1871 such acts were not (whether done 
by individuals or collections of them) actually unlawfal, and cer- 
tainly were not indictable or punishable as crimes. The provisions 
also of the 1871 Act preserved (as interpreted) the inviolability of acts 
of “ peaceful persuasion.” But the outcome of the legal interpreta- 
tions of the law of 1875 as we now see limits the lawful overt act of 
interference to “picketing to obtain and give information.” The 
question therefore has now arisen, what is the sort of “ information ” 
here presupposed ? 

As long as there is a lawful kind of picketing does it not involve 
also “peaceful persuasion” of the men either not to work or to 
perform a contract, because of the “information” so lawfully given ? 
Is there not here one and the same right, and should not the 
Legislature say so in so many words? It is believed that the Govern- 
ment measure, the Trades Union and Trade Disputes Bill, was 
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chiefly directed to this question, to restore to the workman the 
privileges he was said to have under the 1871 Act, which seemed to 
have been somewhat restricted under the decisions since the law 
of 1875. 

It is, in conclusion, desirable to show to what extent the great 
case of Allen v. Flood did affect the case we have been discussing. 
In the original state of the claim for an injunction in Lyons v. 
Wilkins, the plaintiffs had also asked (with other relief founded on 
the picketing law) for an injunction also to restrain the defendants 
from “ maliciously inducing or conspiring to induce persons not to 
enter into contracts with the plaintiffs,” This involved much 
wider considerations than those we have discussed, and Mr. Justice 
Byrne had suspended his judgment until he had the majority 
judgment of the House of Lords in Allen v. Flood before him. 
Shortly, the outcome in that case was to lay down a principle and 
to give effect to it. The cause of action was in Allen v. Flood 
“the maliciously inducing an employer to discharge servant and 
not to employ servant; ” and did involve the question of “trade 
interference—malice, intent to injure and motive,” with all the 
recondite argument and analysis that such abstract questions 
involve. It was in result held “that an act lawful in itself is not 
converted into an unlawful act however malicious the intent so as 
to make the doer of the act liable to a civil action.” It therefore 
did not touch the question of criminal responsibility, but civil 
liability. It is no doubt a case (as subsequent authorities have 
shown) very helpful to persons and unions when attacked on the 
civil side, as for instance in the Taf Vale Case; but so far as 
Allen v. Flood affected the case of Lyons v. Wilkins, ita only 
effect was in 1898 to modify the nature of the relief given, and in 
the language of Justice Byrne on these grounds: “As the 
plaintiffs could not under that head succeed without showing 
malice, and the law as finally determined by the House of Lords 
(in Allen v. Flood) was that the existence of a malicious motive 
cannot in such a case as that render unlawful an act or acts other- 
wise lawful.” So far then Allen v. Flood modified the defendant's 
responsibility in Leather Dressers’ Case but not conduct. The 
Union in that case went to the Court of Appeal and attacked the 
injunction in respect of those very matters which we have discussed, 
i, the language of section 7 of the 1875 Act. 

They then contended that the word “‘ wrongfully ” in section 7 
since Allen v. Flood should have a limited construction. That to 
“watch ” or ‘‘ beset”? another person’s house was only illegal if 
done : (1) with a view to compel him to abstain from doing or to 
do or not to do; (2) wrongfully and without legal authority, and 
further that nothing could be said to be wrongful that did not 
violate some right of the complainant, and that there was nothing 
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wrongful in watching or besetting a house simply in order peace- 
fully to persuade others to conduct themselves in some particular 
way which was not unlawful for them to follow. This argument 
found no favour. This was the answer of Lord Justice Lindley: 


“The truth is, that to watch or beset a man’s house with a view to 
compel him to do, or not to do, what is lawful for him not to do or to do, 
is wrongful and without lawful authority, unless some reasonable justifi- 
cation for it is consistent with the evidence. Such conduct seriously 
interferes with the ordinary comfort of human existence and ordinary 
enjoyment of the house beset, and such conduct would support an action 
in the case for a nuisance at common law. Proof that the nuisance was 
peaceably to persuade other people would afford no defence to such an 
action; persons may be peaceably persuaded, provided the method 
employed to persuade is not a nuisance to other people.” 


Enough has now been said to make clear the exact position 
of the law as finally enunciated applicable both to individuals and 
trade societies professing to act for and in the name of trade, 
what they may do, what they may not do. There are many 
other cognate questions which have recently arisen as in the Jaf 
Vale Case, such as the question of the liability of the funds of 
the Unions in respect of the acts of their officers and the rights 
of members against their Unions, but they are outside the scope 
and object of this article. 

J. Epmonpson JogL. 

















JUNE 


DEMOCRATIC INTERESTS AND RIGHTS 
IN HIGH EDUCATION. 


CONCURRENTLY with the determination to put our national elementary 
education upon a stable and rational basis has come the resolve not 
only to deal generously and thoroughly with secondary general and 
technical education, but also to give ample national assistance to 
advanced technological training. The difference between “ tec.- 
nical ” and ‘‘ technological ” training—a difference of definition of 
the accepted meanings of two words—is now agreed to be that the 
former refers to such training in applied arts and handicrafts as 
promotes the practical efficiency of artisans and other workers in 
the various industries, while the latter supplies the full scientific 
knowledge and skill required in those who have in their hands the 
management of the works where these industries are carried on, 
the guidance of such industrial operations onwards towards improved 
detail methods, and the investigations needed to invent, test, and 
develop new industrial processes. The difference is similar to that 
between the various grades of the clerical staff in a purely trading 
business and the commercial financiers who must manage such 
business ; and similar to that between those who do the manipu- 
lative routine work in medicine and in law and the full-blown 
medical and legal professionals. “Technological” simply means 
“ professional” as applied to scientific industries, and the superior 
social standing of “‘ professionals” in law, medicine, and divinity 
over those in manufacturing industry is now non-existent, or is fast 
disappearing. 

With regard to the three kinds of education and training, 
namely (a) general elementary and secondary, () technical, and 
(c) technological and professional, there are four fundamental facts 
which are sufficiently obvious to allow of them being taken as 
universally accepted axioms. The first is that good general 
education is so desirable as to be fairly called, in our present stage 
of civilisation, a rational necessity for every child, male and female, 
in the nation, and that it should be carried on from the 
elementary to the secondary stage with just as many children as 
the nation can possibly afford means for. This is an entirely 
national interest, because the reason for the universal desirability of 
such general education is simply to make all the children into good 
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citizens, useful and not dangerous, to the community. This being 
the national interest in it, it is evident that systematic teaching 
of the duties of citizenship and general morality is the most essential 
desideratum in such general education. 

The second obvious fact is that advanced technological or pro- 
fessional education must be an addition to technical training ; it is 
not independent of this latter; it is, indeed, impossible except 
when reared as a superstructure upon the basis of technical know- 
ledge. It is certainly true that no man or woman professional can 
ever reach to the consummate practical technical skill attained by 
the best of those who spend their lives in purely technical work. 
But every one who has any intimate knowledge of industry now 
freely admits that the pure scientist who has never had a technical 
training is of zero utility in the management and guidance of any 
industry whatever, however scientific its character. If any indus- 
trial interests are foolishly entrusted to his care, they are doomed 
to rapid ruin. We are here dealing with education or the 
preparatory processes making men fit for their work in the world; 
not with the final results of their life-labours. In this preparatory 
process, technical training cannot be omitted from the curriculum 
of the technological student if his scientific knowledge and skill 
is to be useful to industry. 

Thirdly, it is obvious that those who ought to receive general 
and technical training are almost as numerous as the nation itself ; 
while those who can be usefully given technological professional 
education are a comparatively small number, The proportion of 
the nation who have ability and can find opportunity to turn such 
education to useful account has probably increased but little during 
the last half century, and will probably increase in the future very 
slowly, if at all. 

The fourth elementary truth which may be accepted as axiomatic 
is that, for the prosperity and progress of the nation as a whole, 
both classes of men, the many with good general and technical 
training and the few with high technological education superadded 
to these, are equally essential. It is futile to speculate as to the 
relative importance of the two; each of them is (under modern 
industrial conditions) helpless, and therefore of no importance, by 
itself, and without the co-operation of the other. It follows that 
it is the duty of the modern civilised State to promote both classes 
of education. 

The general education costs relatively little even when of the 
best standard ; but not so little as is usually supposed, because a 
rational modern education must include the teaching of the natural 
sciences as well as languages and mathematics, and this involves 
considerable material equipment. The material equipment required 
for the technical training is much more costly. Since both are 
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required for the great bulk of the people, it serves no good purpose 
to inquire closely into the relative costs of general and technical 
schooling ; but it is important to note that the total cost of the two 
per scholar taught is much beyond what could possibly be paid for 
it by the poorest of the parents, in spite of the great economies 
effected by co-operation of the whole nation in the task of education. 
It follows as a necessary consequence that the richest classes must 
pay for the education of the poorest classes, There is some inter- 
mediate class which, in the forms of direct payment of school fees 
and in taxation, just pays the real cost of the education of its 
children. But it has always been the actual fact that, partly by 
taxation and partly by individual gifts, the rich have paid the costs 
of the education of the poor. Of course it is perfectly just that 
they should do so, and that they should be compelled to do so in so 
far as they do not voluntarily fulfil this duty, because they have 
grown rich by help of the labours of the poor. But the inequality 
of the incidence of the cost in respect of general and technical 
education is by no means extreme. That is to say, a moderately 
low-incomed man, say of £300 to £500 income, probably pays in 
school fees and in education rates and taxes, the full real cost of 
the training of his children in these two grades. 

But when we come to high technological education the dispro- 
portion between real actual cost per scholar and the direct payment 
made by each scholar receiving it becomes extreme. No individual 
scholar, whether he be of the very richest or of poor parents, pays 
more than a mere fraction of the cost of what he receives. Some 
years ago the present writer estimated the real cost to be abont 
three times the fees paid. The ratio has increased since then, and 
it is practically certain to increase still further. It may soon reach 
a ratio of six to eight because of three causes: (1) The rapid in- 
crease of costly material equipment deemed necessary, and the higher 
salaries paid to first-class specialist teachers ; (2) The growing con- 
viction that it is a comparatively small number of scholars of this class 
that is really needed ; and (8) the already fairly well settled principle 
that this small number must, in order to secure the desired results, be 
selected in order of intellectual capacity, which involves making the 
education available for students who can pay only very moderate 
fees. A moderate estimate of the cost in salaries, wages, laboratory 
equipment and materials, and general management, including 
capital cost and upkeep of buildings, is from £150 to £200 per 
scholar per year. The excess over the fees paid is supplied by 
endowments, that is, by gifts, and in a smaller proportion by con- 
tributions from national taxation. It is expected that the contribu- 
tion from taxation will be largely increased. 

The question now is whether it is advisable to make this 
practically free gift of a high special education to a small selected 
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number of the people, and what are the rights of the people at large 
in the settlement of this question ? 

One part of this problem is, in the opinion of the writer, easy to 
consider, although the conclusion is opposite to that at present 
reached by most people. The institutions now giving this educa- 
tion justify their policy by an appeal to democratic sentiment in 
throwing their doors open to all comers of all classes on equal 
terms, and making those terms as low as possible. That is, the 
scale of fees is made as small as will suffice, along with the endow- 
ments, to balance income with ,expenditure. But the practical 
effect of the procedure is wholly the reverse of democratic. The 
scale of fees fixed on this principle is so high that only the fairly 
well-to-do, say those with incomes over £600 to £1000 (according 
to the College or University in question), can afford to pay them ; 
while really rich people are absolved from payments on behalf of 
their children, which they are both easily able and perfectly willing to 
make. The poor and moderately poorare excluded, and the abundantly 
rich are gratuitously endowed. ‘This anomaly is sometimes defended 
on the one side by saying that the funds come mostly from generous 
bequests by members of this richest class, and that there is no un- 
fairness in favouring, to some extent, members of this class, the 
number of such favoured students being always, after all, a small 
proportion of the whole: and on the other side by quoting the 
provision of scholarships for the intellectually meritorious among 
the poor. These appear to be only manufactured excuses for 
evident and glaring anomalies. It formed no part of the main 
intention or desire of the munificent and abundantly rich benefactor 
to endow his equally rich neighbours. Although he may have 
been persuaded that there was no easy way of avoiding doing this, 
his main aim has undoubtedly always been to give a share of the 
advantages of his wealth to the less fortunate of his fellow-country- 
men, The system has the incidental disadvantage of fostering the 
idea among students and their parents that they actually do pay 
for what they get, and are not the recipients of favours in return 
for which they owe duties and compensations. The loyalty of the 
“old student ” to his alma mater is founded upon personal affection 
and respect for his teachers and upon pleasant memories of student 
comradeships, and seldom, if ever, upon the idea that he has con- 
tracted an actual material debt to the institution and to the society 
which supports it. 

A fairer method of procedure would be to scale the normal fees 
to equality with the real actual total cost of what is given for them. 
At such normal fees the education should be open to all comers 
Without entrance examination. If a rich man has a somewhat dull 
and stupid son or daughter, why should he be precluded, by the 
imposition of a severe intellectual entrance examination, from the 
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performance of his very natural duty and desire to brighten the 
prospects, or to lessen the inutility, of his child by a process which 
will almost certainly do his child good and for which he is able 
and anxious to pay ? 

The number of rich men who will do this is small, and their 
sons will not supply all the intellectual material required for the 
industrial needs of the nation, although they may supply some of 
it. The bulk of this material, selected by effective tests as the 
most suited to fulfil the national requirements, will come from 
parents who cannot pay the whole cost. The portion which they 
cannot pay must be borne by others, and, since it is a national 
necessity to have a certain quantity of this material fully trained, 
the excess of cost, to the extent to which it is not covered by 
voluntary endowments, must clearly be defrayed out of national 
taxation. By what mode can this best be done? The method 
adopted ought to be effective in securing the object aimed at, 
which is the best possible skilled guidance and promotion of the 
industries of the country, and it ought to be just to the tax- 
payers. 

The writer has no sympathy with the idea that students should 
receive scholarships as a matter of right on account of intellectual 
superiority. It may be a duty to the State devolving upon them 
to go through the training here contemplated, and to do in after 
life the work it fits them for; but there are no personal rights 
involved in the question, except that undoubtedly no such student 
can have a right to accept such training at the cost of others and 
afterwards to neglect to use it for the purpose for which it has been 
given. Personal rights may depend upon, and arise out of, moral 
merits. They cannot be due to intellectual apart from moral 
superiority. Superior mental gifts are an advantage, not a merit 
giving claim to extra privileges. Mental superiority, trained or 
untrained, helped or unassisted, gives power throughout life to 
reap the greater share of the profits of industry. If there be any 
moral claim for special assistance from the State, such claim could 
surely be urged with greater justice on behalf of those who are 
less well equipped in brain power. High technological education 
is claimed as essential only for “Directors” and ‘“ Leaders” of 
industry. These leaders throughout life take as remuneration for 
their work a disproportionate share of the profits of industry, and 
take it by right. Their share may not be disproportionate to the 
material value of their work, but it is disproportionate to the 
amount of labour and fatigue, mental or physical, involved. Nature 
gives them from the beginning and throughout life an advantage, 
and if the State gives them still further special privileges, it ought 
to be clearly understood that this is done for the advantage of the 
nation at large, and not for that of the persons upon whom these 
privileges are bestowed. 
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In the first place, then, except for those who pay in fees the full 
real cost of the education, entrance to the colleges giving high 
technological training should be restricted to the number estimated 
to fulfil the national requirements by tests sufficiently severe to 
effect this restriction. There should be no graded scale of fees, but 
only the one normal scale covering the whole real cost. There 
should be no free scholarships. But out of voluntary endowments 
and contributions derived from national taxation, there should be 
paid such parts of the normal fees payable as the parents cannot 
afford to pay. Such payments of part fees should be made by way 
of loan, not to the parents, but to the students themselves. The 
re-payment of the loan should be arranged so as not to press at all 
upon the recipient during the first years of his industrial career, 
and so as not to hamper his successful progress at any stage of it. 
If, for instance, ten per cent. of the excess of his declared income 
over £300 were legally recoverable from him in repayment of the 
loan, and if voluntary repayment quicker than this were encouraged 
by making the amount repayable accumulate at compound interest, 
the desired object would be fulfilled. He would be hampered by 
no heavy log hung round his neck, and in most cases the debt would 
be quickly paid off with littlé effort. As to the proportion of 
college fees to be paid by loan from the college funds, this should 
be fixed in accordance with the parents’ income. It will be found 
that if the parents be called on to pay direct five per cent. of their 
income, up to the limit of the full normal fee or whole real cost, this 
will not inflict hardship on any one, and will exact from parents no 
sacrifice out of proportion to the advantages gained by their son or 
sons. It would mean an annual payment of £10 from a man of 
£200 income, and of £150 from one of £3000 income. It would be 
advantageous not to exact payment of more than this five per cent. 
of income on account of more than one son or daughter receiving 
training, although the excess fees paid by loan would, of course, be 
payable in respect of each scholar. 

The writer's experience is, that freeing the parents wholly of 
liability for fees has usually the worst possible effect upon the 
student. And the student’s idea that he receives this high and 
expensive education by virtue of his own personal right makes him 
@ nuisance at college, and not infreqnently turns him eventually 
into a thorough-going ne’er-do-weel after leaving college. The 
student should feel that he is specially privileged: he should feel 
to the full his responsibility for making the utmost possible use of 
the privileges granted him; and he should feel also throughout his 
career that he owes a substantial debt to be repaid as quickly as 
possible for the steady maintenance of the national educational 
system which has helped him upwards. If these ideas of responsi- 
bility to the nation in the important positions these men are trained 
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to, and of debt due to the institutions which have trained them, are 
cultivated so as to become normal among the men of this class, it 
will be rapidly discovered that they will, directly and indirectly, con- 
tribute to the future development of these institutions far more 
than the bare repayment of the money loan contracted by them. 

It has often been objected that the remission of fees in propor- 
tion to the parents’ lack of income is objectionable, first because of 
the difficulty of getting true statements of income, and secondly 
because it is apt to create invidious and humiliating distinctions 
among the students who ought to fraternise as equals. The second 
objection will not apply to the system of loans here proposed. When 
® man arranges a loan from his banker, neither he nor his banker 
informs the whole circle of his acquaintances of the arrangement 
made. Mention of the fee-loans need not be made outside the 
privacy of the college treasury ledger. On the other hand, free 
scholarships on the existing plan are always widely advertised, and 
the worst of them is that they are often given where they are not 
needed. Then why should it be more difficult to obtain a true 
sworn statement of income for this purpoce than for the collection 
of income-tax ? The personal income-tax returns do not now give 
the true individual incomes in respect of dividends, &., &c.; but 
it used to do so with a fair approximation to accuracy. And no 
material harm or injustice would arise from making the minimum 
payment by parents £8, or 5 per cent. of £160, the minimum income 
which has to be declared for taxation. 

The essential aims of the suggestions here made are: (1) to 
ensure that the high training given to a small number of selected 
men and women shall be earnestly turned to real account in the 
general interests of the nation at large; (2) to make the scheme 
for defraying the costs very easy to the parents of the scholars 
best fitted for such training, so that none of the best material shall 
be lost on account of the inability of parents to pay; (3) to remove, 
as far as is compatible with efficiency, the ultimate burden of the 
cost from the shoulders of the tax-payers, who in the bulk are 
poor and receive relatively small shares of the profits of industry, 
on to those of the men who reap relatively large shares of these 
profits because of this high training so given them by the State ; 
(4) to make the repayment by the recipients of these benefits so 
easy as not to interfere with their personal prosperity and industrial 
utility; and (5) to minimise the total expenditure, and avoid 
wasteful expenditure, in this direction by restricting the number so 
trained to the requirements of the nation. 

The arguments and plans set forth here apply to high training 
in any or all the professions which are materially profitable to 
those who engage in them; manufacturing, commerce, law, 
medicine, 
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They will not apply to several professions which do not bring high 
remuneration to their highly-educated members. Literature and 
music, divinity and pastoral work, the study and promotion of phi- 
losophy and of pure science, are such professions. They are certainly 
necessary for the welfare and progress of mankind, and must be 
provided for, but on different principles to those applying to the 
remunerative professions. The bnik of the work done in them, 
including popular novel writing, popular preaching, and popular 
newspaper editing, is, and will probably remain, low-class, and suffi- 
cient provision is made for it in the universal general secondary 
education. But high-class work in these professions yields a nation’s 
most precions possessions, and the men who do it are seldom paid 
for their work enough to provide them with food and clothing. It 
is evidently the duty of the State to provide for the highest possible 
education of these men on principles entirely distinct from those 
expounded in this paper. 

Rosert H, Smits. 
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SHOULD THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
BE ABOLISHED? 


BEFORE answering this question it is necessary to consider the 
constitution and jurisdiction of the existing High and inferior 
Courts of this country. It must also be clear that if the abolition 
of one system is to take place, there must, in the present state of 
society, be the substitution of another system. 

I propose, therefore, in the first place, to give a short account of 
the above Courts. The Supreme Court of Judicature consists of two 
Divisions : (1) His Majesty’s High Court of Justice, referred to as 
the High Court, with which I shall have most to do in this paper ; 
and the other (2) His Majesty’s Court of Appeal, which will be 
mentioned only incidentally. 

At the present time the High Court has from twenty to twenty- 
five judges, with salaries of £5000 a year each; the necessary 
qualification being a standing at the Bar of not less than ten 
years. Speaking generally, the High Court is a Court of first 
instance, and has jurisdiction in all civil litigation to an unlimited 
amount. In addition to the judges, there is a whole army of 
subordinate officers to dispose of interlocutory proceedings and to 
carry out the judgments of the Court. 

There is, of course, much weighty and important business 
transacted by these Courts; but no small part of the time of the 
judges is consumed in trials of actions for slander, libel, breach of 
promise of marriage, malicious prosecution, seduction, and false 
imprisonment, often of the most trumpery character. The 
majority of the cases tried involve disputed questions of fact only, 
and are disposed of by a jury, or a judge alone, exercising the 
functions of a jury. In the majority of cases where difficult 
questions of law arise, or where there is a large amount at stake, 
they are carried further to the Court of Appeal. A vast amount 
of the High Court work comes from the country, as will be seen on 
reference to the daily Press. 

We must now glance at the constitution and jurisdiction 
of the principal inferior Courts—the County Courts. These were 
established in 1846 for ‘the more easy and speedy recovery of 
small debts and demands” not exceeding £20 in amount. The 
whole of England, with the exception of the City of London, was 
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divided into 491 districts, and since then additional Courts have 
been established. The courts are held in the great majority of 
districts once a month at least, and in others, where the business 
is small, bi-monthly. The number of judges at present is fifty-five, 
and the number of districts to which they are respectively appointed 
varies from one to twelve. The necessary qualification is that, the 
judge should be a barrister of at least seven years’ standing. He 
is entitled to be called and addressed as ‘“‘His Honour Judge 
»’ and he has precedence next after knights bachelors, His 
salary is now fixed at £1500 a year, besides an allowance for 
travelling expenses. 

Although the establishment of the Courts was avowedly for the 
recovery of small debts, such an object has long since been lost 
sight of, and at the present day they have a very extensive juris- 
diction, and dispose of the greater part of the litigious business of 
the country. 

Let me now summarise the jurisdiction of the County Courts at 
the present time. In some cases the jurisdiction is exclusive of, 
and in others concurrent with, that of the High Court, The fol- 
lowing subjects are exclusively dealt with by the County Conrts, 
The first in importance is (a) its Bankruptcy jurisdiction. These 
Courts (outside London) have sole jurisdiction over this branch of 
the law. It involves the administration and realisation of estates 
which may, and sometimes do, run into millions, and the Courts 
have to decide all questions of law arising in such administration, 
which are often of the most intricate and difficult character. (0) 
Winding-up of Companies where the capital paid or credited does 
not exceed £10,000, and the registered office is within one of the 
districts of the County Courts. (c) Under the Employers’ Liability 
Act 1880. (d) Under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 1897 and 
1900. In the following subjects concurrent jurisdiction with the 
High Court is given to all or some County Courts. In certain 
equity actions and matters subject to a money limit in each case of 
£500. In Admiralty causes to a money limit generally of £300. 
In Probate matters, where the personal estate is under £200 and the 
real estate does not exceed £300. In actions for the recovery of 
possession of land and those involving title thereto, where the value 
or rent does not exceed £50 a year. In proceedings in replevin 
which may involve a question of title to land to any amount. 
Interpleader proceedings where the amount or value of the matter 
in dispute does not exceed £500 may be transferred to the County 
Court. 

It should be noticed as a strange anomaly, that while the juris- 
diction of these Courts is strictly limited in some directions, in 
other branches, such as Bankruptcy, it is unlimited in extent. It 
is still more singular that in simple actions, such as goods sold or 
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money lent, the limit should be £100 (until recently £50), and that 
such actions as slander, libel, seduction, and breach of promise of 
marriage cannot be tried at all. 

The foregoing recital may be necessary for the lay mind thoroughly 
to appreciate the anomalies of the present judicial administration 
of the country and to see the pressing need for amendment. It is 
clear that if any large measure of legal reform is to take place it 
must be at the instance of the laity ; and before they can be expected 
to interest themselves in the subject they must realise what the 
present defects are, to enable them to appreciate any proposed 
alterations in the administration of justice. I now propose to 
develop my scheme of reform. 

It will be observed from what has been stated that a network of 
County Courts is spread over the whole country, equipped with 
registrars and necessary officers and machinery for carrying out 
their process. As I have endeavoured to show, some of the most 
important legal business of the country is transacted by them. 
These Courts have commanded the confidence of the Legislature, 
and the public generally, as is proved by the increase in the 
importance, quality, and quantity of the work now entrusted to 
them. My suggestion, then, is that the County Courts should be 
utilised still further, and that unlimited jurisdiction should be 
given to them in all actions and matters, so that they may become 
the Courts of first instance, with right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in London, This would enable Parliament to 
abolish the High Court of Justice, and its antiquated and cumbrous 
machinery. The congested work of the High Court would then be 
distributed among 491 County Courts, and the arrears would 
disappear quickly. Many of the County Court judges are not 
judicially engaged more than about twenty days, and often less, in 
each month, and can well undertake additional work. The advan- 
tage to suitors, and the country generally, would be immense. 
Costs, which in the High Court are often quite disproportionate to 
the amount involved, would be saved largely. The public does 
not realise the extravagance of these costs, I had lately under my 
notice a claim for £70, in which the taxed costs in a London 
action against the unsuccessful litigant came to £220, in addition 
to which he would have to bear his own costs, which would be as 
much, or probably more. In the County Courts costs on the 
higher scale do not asa rule exceed £30 or £40, and are rarely 
over £50. High Court trials of country cases in London are often 
ruinous to clients, They necessitate the retention of two sets of 
solicitors—the local solicitors and their London agents, A number 
of witnesses are brought to London, and frequently have to wait 
for many days in town before the case is reached. Divorce cases, 
the majority of which are undefended, and at most raise only a 
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simple issue of fact, cannot now be tried at less cost than £60, and 
more frequently much more, as the County Courts have no juris- 
diction in this class of actions. The inferior Courts are brought 
to the litigants’ door, and the costs of the last-mentioned cases, if 
tried thereat, would be comparatively trifling. Another advantage 
is “a view” by the judge, which is often a great saving of expense, 
A High Court judge, trying a case a long distance off, sometimes 
one hundred miles away or more, cannot visit the locus in quo. 
Then another advantage is that when a County Court judge is 
informed that a case is likely to occupy much time he usually 
appoints a special day, so that the ordinary business of his Court is 
not blocked. If the Judge is satisfied that an action or matter can 
be tried more conveniently or fairly in some other Court he must 
send it for hearing to such other Court. 

An excellent effect of the scheme suggested is that the much- 
abused—and jastly so—Assizes would be done away with. The 
civil actions tried at the Assizes are precisely the same as those 
tried in London by the High Court, and they would, of course, go 
to the County Court. The criminal business of an Assize would be 
disposed of by the County Court judge, if he were substituted for 
a jadge of the High Court. The scandal of detaining prisoners 
for long periods between committal and trial—of which the Peasen- 
hall murder case is the most recent instance—would become a 
thing of the past. 

The machinery of the suggested change is ready and in working 
order. There are offices connected with each County Court, and 
registrars, high bailiffs, and clerks attached, and if the High Court 
actions and matters were transferred to the lower Courts all that it 
would entail would be more work for the existing staff. As the 
present business does not occupy their whole time such of them as 
are solicitors are allowed to seek private practice. The additional 
work that might be thrown on them might justify the authorities 
in requiring the officials to give their whole time to their official 
duties, which would be a distinct advantage to the public. 

The registrars in large centres, at any rate, are very handsomely 
paid already, their salaries not infrequently exceeding those of their 
judges. Such of the former as are district registrars of the High 
Court have already had considerable experience of precisely the 
work that would devolve upon them under my proposal. 

The only objection to the scheme would doubtless be the fact 
that the High Court judge receives a salary of £5000 and the 
County Court judge only £1500, and that therefore presumably the 
High Court judge is a man pro tanto of superior mental capacity, 
legal knowledge, and experience. Unfortunately, those of us 
who practise the law know that this objection is unfounded. The 
amount of salary is not always the test of the capacity of the man, 
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The higher figure may tempt the fashionable advocate of sensational 
cases, but his training is not necessarily the best for the discharge 
of judicial duties, Anyhow, it is an admitted fact that many of 
the County Court judges are equal, and in some instances superior 
to not a few of those of the High Court. 

Whatever view may be taken of this, there is no doubt that an 
increase of the salaries of the County Court judges to say £2500, 
especially if accompanied by knighthood, would secure the best 
judicial talent at the Bar. By this I do not mean to say the men 
necessarily making the largest incomes. These are often not the 
best lawyers; they have attained their position by their brilliant 
advocacy and intimate knowledge of the tricks of their trade. The 
salary I have mentioned would secure men who have mastered the 
principles of law, and whose practices have been of such character 
as to cultivate the judicial mind. After all it must be remem- 
bered that the highest intellect is not required in a judge of first 
instance, as the jury has to decide the facts, and questions of law 
are always subject to review by the Court of Appeal, for which 
judges would still be recruited from men of exceptional judicial ability. 

The County Court registrars now dispose of all undefended 
actions. It has been suggested already that in simple cases they 
should dispose of disputed claims also, to a limited amount, which 
would relieve their judges of some of the work now discharged by 
them. The change would doubtless require some additional Metro- 
politan County Court judges, to dispose of the London cases now 
decided by the High Court. The London bankruptcy business would 
be attached to such new Courts, as it is now to one of the 
Divisions of the High Court. 

Monetary considerations would be all in favour of the abolition 
of the High Court, as the saving in the salaries of its judges would 
more than compensate for the suggested increase in those of the 
County Court judges. The saving of other salaries, expenses of 
masters and inferior officers connected with the High Court, would 
reach a very large amount. 

I ought to say that the scheme proposed in the foregoing 
remarks would not involve any violent changes, as the principles. 
of law administered in the High Court are the same as those: 
applied in the County Courts ; also the rules of the latter Courts are 
in the main the same, and were founded on those applicable to the 
High Court. Sentiment may have some bearing on the question 
under discussion ; and therefore it may be desirable, seeing that. 
the County Courts are associated in the public mind with the 
recovery of small debts, to rechristen them, at the same time 
preserving the simplicity of their procedure, and the efficiency of 
their administration. In short, to “level up” the Courts without. 
destroying them. 
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May I, in conclusion, commend the whole subject to the con- 
sideration of the new Liberal and Labour Members of Parliament 
in quest of a great question requiring treatment on broad and lasting 
lines? Doubtless the sweeping change suggested may not recom- ie 
mend itself to the professional mind ; many of the leading lights hg 
of the profession have spent their lives in mastering the intricacies a 
of judicial administration by the High Court, and they will not 
readily welcome supercession of the knowledge which they have 
acquired at great cost and labour. Others of the profession have 
been taught to look upon County Courts as beneath their considera- 
tion and practice. Reform on the lines suggested cannot be 
expected, therefore, from within the profession, but some members 
will gladly assist a reform making for the general good. Large 
reform in the administration of justice can be effected only by the 
persistent and determined demand of the people. 
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OXFORD'S LABOUR COLLEGE: 
ITS AIMS AND RESULTS. 


Now that Labour representation in the Liberal Parliament has 
reached a stage when the two great political parties are bound to 
recognise a new factor ia politics, and one too that has assumed 
the status of a separate party per se, it may be of some interest to 
our readers to consider the question of Labour representation from 
an educational standpoint. 

It cannot be gainsaid that when the first Labour members were 
returned to Parliament they appeared at some social, if not educa- 
tional disadvantage, compared with those members who perhaps had 
all the training and advantages to be derived from a University 
career at either Oxford, Cambridge or elsewhere. There were, 
moreover, not wanting some critics, political and otherwise, who 
were very much inclined to underrate the qualifications of those 
members who had stepped from the ranks of Labour into Parlia- 
ment, and were not slow to prophesy that such representation would 
be of a short-lived character. We find now, on the contrary, that 
such prophets were blind leaders of the blind, and lacking in what we 
rightly term political foresight and sanguine discrimination. For in 
the new Liberal Parliament we see such an increase in Labour 
representation so much greater than what the best political guides 
safely anticipated, that we are justified in considering the causes 
that have led to the present position and prospects of a political 
factor of more than passing interest and importance. 

We are at one with those who contend that until Labour members 
are men of educational qualifications over and above the mere 
specialisation of matters bearing directly on Trades Unionism 
and kindred subjects, we cannot expect to legislate for the benefit 
of Labour without the danger of political mistakes being made. 
Nor can it, indeed, be otherwise; for the most difficult task in the 
world is to get people to see beyond the personal equation, or in 
other words to see farther than their own nose. It is a truism to say 
that it is education that forms the common mind. And it is equally 
true that in the political world no danger is greater than in taking 
short views and short cuts for the amelioration of the evils of our 
present-day social and political ills. 

An American essayist and genial philosopher remarks somewhere 
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“ that a wise man recognises the convenience of a general statement, 
but he bows to the authority of a particular fact.” Nowhere, 
perhaps, is it more necessary to bear this dictum in mind than in 
the region of education. Educational reformers have never been 
wanting, have indeed been more or leas in evidence in season 
and out of season; and, despite criticisms both favourable and 
unfavourable, their labours in devising new schemes and improved 
methods in advancing elementary and secondary education, have 
ever been of considerable value and importance. 

During recent years we have witnessed many efforts to grapple 
with and promote reforms in the educational world. The late Cecil 
Rhodes, who held Imperial views in education as well as in politics, 
is entitled to be recognised as an educational reformer whose world- 
wide scheme will keep his name in grateful remembrance and send 
it “down the ringing grooves of change.” Associated as he was 
from early life in colonial life and labour, and ever anxious to 
advance its best interests, he unmistakably recognised the advan- 
tage that would accrue from bringing the brightest youths from all 
parts of the Empire to undergo the special courses of study to be 
given in the colleges of classic Oxford, where he himself had been 
educated and spent some of his best years. This great scheme is 
being closely watched by all those interested in the cause of 
education. Since their arrival the Rhodee’ scholars have not been 
slow to recognise their great privileges, and it augurs well for the 
success of the scheme so far that the picked men have infused a 
new spirit of intellectual rivalry of the best type into academic 
circles never before experienced in Oxford. Already we find 
that some of the scholars have been writing their impressions 
of the advantages to be derived from residence at the great 
seat of learning, and one of them sums up in these words ;* 

“ Tam glad to be here. I have no doubt that my three short years at 
this ancient University will prove to be the most profitable of my life. 
Not only shall I be better equipped intellectually, but I shall ever feel 
the improving influence of Oxford life, and the subtle charm of this 
beautiful city. I do not wonder that the sons of Oxford ever look back 
with fondness to their college days, and I know that I too shall look back 
to them with equal fondness. The very age of the place is a charm to 
one coming from a land so new; and its rich historical associations afford 
profound interest to one who has lived in the midst: of surroundings that 
embody little more than the history of his own contemporaries. But 
aside from the charm of age, the beauty of Oxford exists for me in a more 
absolute way. It exists in the slim grace of Magdalen Tower; in the 
stateliness of St. Mary’s spire; in the inimitable quaintness of Mob Quad 
at Merton; and in a thousand other pictures among its ivy-draped 
walls, which I am sure will never fade from my memory in the years 
to come.” 


Testimony like the foregoing is but one of the many indications 


1 Stanley Royal Ashby, in Macmillan’s Magazine for January, “ An American 
Rhodes’ Scholar at Oxford.” 
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of the influence likely to be exercised on the impressionable minds 
of our kin from the Colonies and elsewhere, And it is a good omen 
for the future. 

Another, and in its way equally important educational develop- 
ment is to be found in the Labour College in Oxford, and it is with 
its rise and results this paper is more immediately concerned. And 
in view of what we have already written on the large increase of 
Labour members in Parliament, it is one that is an object-lesson to 
all those who are interested in the Labour representatives in and 
out of Parliament in the near future. 

Curiously enough, we owe the idea of a College in Oxford for the 
edueation of the artisan class to American visitors, It was certainly 
a new idea to establish such a College in the very heart of one of 
our ancient seats of learning. Not only did the founders see the 
fitness of things in starting such an educational experiment in 
Oxford, but, what is of particular note, they also guaranteed the 
necessary maintenance funds for the first five years, a sure indication 
that they desired the experiment—for it certainly was that to begin 
with—should have a fair trial, whatever its ultimate results. That 
was in 1899. Since that day many things have happened. While 
the movement was so generously started in its initial stages it has 
been left to English scholars and reformers to develop the scheme 
and carry it to its present successful position. And what has been 
already accomplished is the best guarantee of future possibilities. 
Naturally it was found, in a movement of this character, no light 
task to develop the work within well-defined lines, but it is parti- 
cularly gratifying to be able to add that those most closely 
associated with the work have, since its inauguration, been eminently 
successful. 

When the scheme was satisfactorily started, it was, first of all, 
placed under a representative Council, and to this action may be 
partly attributed the marked success that has, so far, attended the 
development of the work. Many of Oxford’s most trusted leaders 
and distinguished scholars have from time to time been closely 
associated in the work of the Council. Perhaps no name is more 
honoured for assistance and advice than that of the present Master 
of Baliol—Dr. Edward Caird. Among others we may mention the 
Dean of Durham, Professor Goudy, Sir William Markby, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., and others; while the Council has had 
representatives of the Trades Union Congress, the London Trades 
Council, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and the Co- 
operative Union, From such representative bodies it would appear 
to have been directed on a sufficiently broad basis to satisfy even 
the most exacting critics. 

From the recently issued report we learn that the aim and 
method adopted from the first has been rigidly maintained and 
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carried out. Ruskin College was not established as a rival to any 
other existing College in Oxford, but chiefly in order to bring to 
every artisan whocan take advantage of it, sach courses of study as 
will most fitly serve to make them more capable of taking their share 
worthily in public life, if need be. Hitherto we know that such an 
opportunity of gaining an educated insight into the problems of our 
life and generation for our working classes has been awanting. As 
this has been maintained by careful observers, so it is pointed out 
jn the report in these words: 

“ Yet, these men are our citizens, our voters, and the makers of our 
laws. Whether they will use their powers with a sober judgment, or 
under the influence of prejudices born of ignorance, depends upon the 
amount of knowledge which they possess. It is in order that they may 
be able to scientifically study the great social and political problems ‘of the 
day that Ruskin College exists. No reasonable attempts can be made to 
improve the conditions of life unless we know some of the facts in man’s 
past experience and some of the laws which have guided his growth to his 
present civilisation. And the aim is to teach these facts and these laws in 
the simplest and fullest manner.” 


This aim has been closely and consistently followed, as we have 
stated, and thus we can note the elements of success which have so 
far been the result. Of course, it must not be supposed that any 
endeavour has been made to educate the working men students 
on lines that would lead them to forsake their respective trades. If 
such an attempt were made, it is evident that trouble and failure 
would inevitably be the result. But as no such attempt has been 
made, we need not anticipate such a development. On the con- 
trary, the chief aim is to create in each student a feeling of responsi- 
bility. He is taught to regard the education which he receives 
not chiefly as a means of personal advancement, but as a trust to 
be held for the good of others. He, in fact, learns in order that 
he may raise, and not rise out of, the class to which he belongs. 
And so long as this aim is steadfastly kept in view, we see no danger 
of the courses of study laid down by the Faculty being likely to 
foster a class of workers who would be actuated by selfish class 
interests ; and experience has proved that it has not been so in the 
class of students who have already availed themselves of the teach- 
ing at this College, Of course, it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the teaching has been specially intended for those of the working 
class who show promise of becoming leaders of their fellow-workmen. 
They have been drawn from such trades as the undernoted: 
engineers, joiners, miners, brushmakers, weavers, warp-dressers, 
dockers, compositors, tailors, farmers, shop-assistants, ironworkers 
and others, They are all genuine working men, whose enthusiasm 
and self-sacrificing toil has caused them to seek a better education, 
and thereby be able to assist, and perhaps represent, their fellows 
at Council Boards and in Parliament. 
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The teaching is very definitely and concisely explained in the 
Report to which we have referred, and may be classed as of two 
kinds, but not dissimilar in character. From the first the Uollege 
has aimed at being a residential one, but the order of living is, of 
course, quite different from that of other and richer Colleges. Those 
who, for instance, are unable to devote the time or money to residence 
can study the subjects taught at the College by becoming members 
of the Correspondence School. For the trifling sum of one shilling 
as entrance fee and one shilling a month, any one desirous of study- 
ing the subjects dealt with by the Faculty can do so by home reading 
in leisure time, and so follow them in detail. Some idea may be 
gained of the extent and influence of the Correspondence School 
when we mention that 5000 students have already availed themselves 
of this privilege. The subjects are as interesting and suggestive as 
those taught to students at the College. A comparison of the subjects 
will show at a glance the similarity of the main drift of the teaching. 
The students of the Correspondence School have the following choice 
of subjects: English Constitutional and Political History, English In- 
dustrial History, the Industrial Revolution, the History of our Own 
Times, the Labour Movement, Trades Unionism, the Co-operative 
Movement, Local Government (England and Wales), Political Economy, 
the Tariff Problem, Ethics, Sociology, the Principles of Politics, Eng- 
lish Literature, and, lastly, Psychology. The students in residence are 
taught the following subjects, which are wholly and personally dealt 
with by members of the Faculty: Sociology, Evolution, Logic, Psy- 
chology, English Grammar and Analysis, Political Economy, Industrial 
History, History of Social Movements, Political and Social Problems, 
Class for Speaking and Public Work, Constitutional History, Practical 
Phonetics, Local Government. 

It must not be supposed that students are confined to any class 
or any country, and, as proving the universal character of the scheme, 
we have only to mention that already students from every part of 
Great Britain, Norway, Denmark, Germany have been in residence, 
while the Correspondence School numbers its students in South 
Africa, India, Australia, and New Zealand. They have all been 
eager to take advantage of the courses of study, and thus have 
direct contact with scholars of mark in the great city of learning. 
All the essays sent in by members of the Correspondence School are 
read and corrected by one member of the Faculty ; and having been 
privileged to examine some of the corrected essays, we can vouch 
for the exactitude and care with which each student has his work 
read, and himself judicially advised for further study. That the 
students have been generously appreciative may be judged by the 
letters received from the mechanics, postmen, miners, shopmen, 
farm labourers, and others, who have benefited by the courses of 
study. 
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The visitor, however, who enters Ruskin College will perhaps be 
more interested in the students and the conditions of life there. 
The methods of life and study are of a communal character. There 
are the fewest possible restrictions, and the entire domestic arrange- 
ments are in the hands of the students themselves. Each student 
takes his share of responsibility in household management. Every 
week a House meeting is held and the students appoint their own 
officers, and each takes his turn in sharing the various posts for 
household duty, No female servants are kept except a cook, and 
in the work of washing up, scrubbing floors, making beds and 
cleaning rooms, the student learns that household duties are an 
important part of education. All the students heartily enter into 
the spirit of the domestic training, and from personal knowledge 
the present writer can vouch that everything goes as merry as a 
marriage bell. 

The second week in January begins the first term, but students 
who cannot find it convenient to enter at this time can arrange to 
come at any time for a period of not less than a month. Most of 
the students have stayed not less than three months, and several 
have been for a year and longer. Since 1899 there have been 194 
students in residence. Before-a student can enter he must send 
two testimonials of good character as well as a medical certificate 
stating that he suffers from no serious physical defect. Besides, 
there are no examinations or creed tests, whether religious or 
political, the desire to study the subjects prescribed, ceteris paribus, 
being the chief qualification for entrance. When a student has 
been duly entered he is expected to work at least two hours a day 
at cleaning or household duty, and, when appointed by the 
Committee of Students, to take his turn as a delegate to see that 
the prescribed duties are all carefully carried out. It must not be 
supposed that married men are excluded ; several have been in 
residence, but of course they have been as a rule comparatively 
young men. Any person unable to reside at the College may take 
lodgings and attend the classes on special terms. When a student 
enters the College he is expected to fix the period of his residence 
and to give a month’s notice before leaving. 

The courses of study are clearly defined, but the lectures 
delivered by the teachers do not form the exclusive work of the 
stadents. Considerable reliance is put upon the spirit of discipline 
acquired by writing an essay every week. These essays are read and 
criticised, and’ the students have the great advantage of personal 
tuition and advice from the tutors who, like the students, reside in 
the College. In this way a spirit of camaraderie is gained which 
is of considerable benefit to the students. 

The cost of residence, which covers board, lodging and education, 
is only a sovereign per week. The student who enters Ruskin 
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College need not fear extra charges, for there are none. Many of 
the students who are unable to pay the full fees receive financial 
assistance from outside societies and friends. It may be cause for 
wonder that the pecuniary outlay is so small for the advantages 
obtained. We have dined and supped with the students and can 
confidently state that the fare is substantial and plentiful ; it is, 
in fact, a practical demonstration of plain living and high thinking. 
The students are trained in no narrow, provincial spirit, but on 
the principle that each for all and all for each is the truest 
Christian teaching and philosophy. It is, as Carlyle has said, “a 
tragedy that any human soul desiring knowledge should be unable 
to attain it.” In Ruskin College the way is made clear at last for 
satisfying the ardent enthusiastic students whose chief desire is to 
be of use to their fellows in the forge or at the mechanic’s bench 
in the workshop. The policy adopted from the first has been well 
stated in the following words: 


“One obvious danger of such an institution is that the teaching should 
be either too academic on the one hand or too partisan on the other. 
Very careful steps have been taken to guard against this, both in the 
charter of incorporation and in the constitution of the Council. The 
Council consists of members drawn from the University of Oxford, the 
Co-operative movement, and the Trade Union movement, together with a 
certain number of public men who have the confidence of the working 
class.” 


The whole management has been vested in a representative Trust ; 
a trust deed has been prepared setting forth the purposes for 
which all money is to be spent, The financial affairs of the 
College are in the hands of an auditor, and a report published of 
the revenue and expenditure, 

At present there is a scheme on hand which we can only very 
briefly indicate. Since the present buildings were purchased plans 
have been prepared for extending, and making adequate provision 
for present and future needs. Already nearly £3,000 has been 
subscribed for this purpose. Two schemes have been prepared : 
the first is for an addition to the present buildings for the accom- 
modation of fifty students, for which £5,000 is needed ; and the 
second, for accommodation of one hundred students, for which an 
additional £5,000 is required. The Council depend on all those 
who are interested and have the work at heart, to decide which 
of the above-mentioned schemes is to be started in the near 
future, And it is hoped that with the College on its present sub- 
stantial foundation the necessary funds will be speedily forth- 
coming to enable the Council to carry on the work to a successful 
conclusion. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to make any 
special call, in the interests of education, on behalf of the workers. 
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The need for social education was never more succinctly expressed 
than by Professor Marshall. He says: 


“The present age is indeed a very critical one, full of hope and also of 
anxiety, economic and social forces capable of being turned to good 
account were never so strong as now, but they have seldom been so 
uncertain in their operation. Especially is this true of the rapid growth 
and inclination of the working class to use political and semi-political 
machinery for the regulation of industry. This new power may be a 
great good if well guided, but it may work grave injury to the working 
class and to the nation if guided by unscrupulous and ambitious men, or 
even by unselfish enthusiasts with narrow range of vision. Such persons 
have the field too much to themselves. There is need for a large number 
of sympathetic students who have studied working-class problems in a 
scientific spirit, and who in later years, when their knowledge of life is 
deeper, and their sense of proportion is more disciplined, will be qualified 
to go to the root of the urgent social issues of their day, and to lay bare 
the ultimate as well as the immediate results of the plausible proposals for 
social reform.” 


If this is once granted to be sound reasoning then the establish- 
ment of Ruskin College can need no apology. 

In choosing the name of Ruskin to associate with the education 
of working men as carried on at this College, the Council have 
not been unmindfal of his sympathy and interest in the working 
classes. It cannot be too well known that Ruskin in his Fors 
Clavigera gave it the sub-title of “ Letters to the Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain.” Although this title was used in a 
somewhat indirect manner, and much of the teaching in the 
volumes is beyond the range of reading of the average artisan, we 
cannot doubt that the teaching of Ruskin College would have 
greatly interested him. All his life he prided himself in being a 
practical reformer, although some of his schemes were not, it is 
true, so successful as he had anticipated. Yet his example, his 
labours were in keeping with the spirit of a pioneer. Daring a 
long life he not only spent his great fortune for the good of 
others, but laboured strenuously in the attempt to raise a loftier 
ideal in the every day life of all true workmen and labourers. In 
Ruskin College to-day we can see the work being carried on 
worthily and successfully. 

It is surely a unique privilege for any institution to have the 
opportunity of training such men, and of imbuing their minds with 
the spirit of historic evolution so essential to a well-balanced judg- 
ment on all economic and sociological questions. The character of 
the place and the method by which many of the men are brought 
to it ensure that the pick of their class will be found there. And 
such, in fact, is the case. One of the latest as well as one of the 
ablest students has been returned as Labour Member for Preston 
(Mr. John T, Macpherson), He was officially connected with the 
Steel Smelters’ Association of England, where he proved himself a 
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powerful advocate in labour disputes. By training and by educa- 
tion he is likely to prove himself a valuable force in the represen- 
tation of Labour in Parliament. 

Oxford has been called the “‘ home of lost causes,” and has long 
had the rare luck of sending her most promising (and, no doubt, 
privileged) sons direct from the University into Parliament. Could 
any revenge be more dramatically appropriate than that the newly- 
awakened Labour leaders should utilise the training of Oxford to 
return the compliment and fit themselves to meet our trained 
legislators on some approach at least to their own terms? It 
will surely be a satisfaction to every lover of his country if it 
should be found in the near future that the route of Labour 
leaders to Westminster was vid Oxford and Ruskin College. 

We have the assurance of the new President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. John Burns) that the British working 
classes are the best, because they are the freest, and in many ways 


the greatest working classes in the world. And we echo his wish 
when he says: ! 

“Tt is their duty, as I believe it is their destiny, to pioneer the path in 
elevating the lot of those who labour, not only for their trade, but for 
their home, their country, and the race, and for the comfort and 
happiness, because sobriety, of mankind.” 


1 Independent Review, December 1904. 


WILu1aM SINCLAIR. 
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ASPECTS OF INDIVIDUAL EVOLUTION. 


IIl—THE SCOPE AND VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL 
EVOLUTION. 


THE distinctively human applications of a great principle are 
generally perceived long after its first enunciation. For the vast 
stretches of thought that are opened up by any new conception of 
the universe perplex the mind and give it a temporary feeling of 
desolation and loneliness, It is only when the changed outlook 
has become familiar, only when the most prominent features of the 
new horizon have been localised, when the whole country has been 
explored and a rough survey been made, that the mind can then 
turn its attention from the general changes that have taken place to 
those that are particular and personal, to discover that here also 
things that are vital to its very existence are altered and can no 
longer be thought of in the old way. So men and women, awed by 
the vastness of the evolutionary theory, have studied deeply geological, 
astronomical, and general biological facts, but have as yet left un- 
touched the one transcendent problem—the study of the develop- 
ment of their own individual existence. 

Is there or is there not an evolution of individual character ? 
Ought there to be a continuous growth of individual power till 
fallest maturity is reached? And when senile changes manifest 
themselves is it possible to separate those which are unhealthy from 
others that are the inevitable result of a normal decline? Is the 
weakening of mental capacity as unavoidable as that of physical ? 
How shall I (man or woman) live my life in the light of this new 
truth so that I can obtain the maximum of moral worth, of human 
beauty, melody, interest and development from my life? These 
are a few only of the many questions that are raised by a study of 
individual evolution and their importance is manifest. 

That some sort of development does take place will be, readily 
granted; for the stages of infancy, childhood, adolescence, and 
maturity are too well recognised and too firmly established to admit 
of denial ; but it is doubtful if these periods are ever interpreted in 
evolutionary terms. They are, to most of us, merely phases in a 
general growth instead of being new possibilities for the realisation 
of a larger and a more progressive life. 
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We know that, in normal embryological development, the 
development is progressive. We know that, with certain reserva- 
tions, the individual repeats before birth, in miniature, an abbreviated 
history of the animal kingdom, the lower stages always preceding 
the higher. Yet, knowing this, we are very little concerned as to 
the ultimate issue of this advance, and do not trouble to inquire if 
this progress of development still continues after birth. If the 
individual in his early post-natal years, perhaps nearly to the last 
year of the adolescent period, still continues to recapitulate the 
broad outline of past states, only reflecting in these later years not 
animal but human evolution, passing through racial, type, family, 
and lastly parental stages till he or she reaches the final point 
where his or her own finished individuality comes into consciousness 
of itself. 

Yet if there be a steady evolution of character after birth, if this 
be, as it must be if it exist at all, as much a needed unfolding of 
life-powers and as vital to the formation of healthy adult character 
as the regular unfolding of the pre-natal stages are to the formation 
of healthy infancy, surely it must be a matter of grave concern to 
all who are interested in the welfare of humanity to see that each 
child shall have a chance of reaching his or her adult stage of 
existence unharmed by harmful interference. 

Is it possible that a normal parent could once realise even the 
possibility of this position being true, and yet continue to look upon 
the question of child-upbringing as lightly as is commonly done ? 
Could the world generally continue to give ignorant, thoughtless 
advice, correct ignorantly and still more ignorantly attempt to 
dominate the life-course of a young individuality if it once under- 
stood that by ill-chosen methods it might be interfering in the 
growth of a series of complex groupings of physical structures and 
psychical ideals, where distortion from the natural order at any one 
point might wreck irrevocably the completion of the whole after- 
coming personality ? 

That there is some sort of individual evolution of character is, as 
I have already pointed out, generally admitted; that this must: 
have some biological meaning will, I think, be granted also. It is 
surely vecessary, therefore, that this subject, of such transcendent 
importance to humanity, should be investigated with care and with 
full realisation of the gravity and the danger of unscientific and 
inhuman methods which may creep into one’s Jabours unawares. 

Granting, therefore, both the possibility and also the need for 
the study of indlvidual evolution, let us see how far the subject is 
likely to extend, what restrictions it is likely to be limited by, and 
what ideals it is likely to formulate. After such considerations it 
will then be possible to consider the subject in more detail. 
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BouNDARIES AND OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS. 


Everything has its distinctive individuality. | Architecture, 
sculpture, music, science express themselves in certain mediums, 
follow certain definite lines of growth, are characteristic of the 
periods in which they have developed, take form and shape themselves 
from age to age. 

Inorganic nature is not less characterised by this feature. 
Every substance combines chemically in its own manner, is found 
massed in certain groups, obeys its own laws, and gives when it is 
so massed to landscape and seascape an individuality that is only 
its own. 

Bat living individualities differ in one respect very markedly from 
the non-living in that they are plastic, and, therefore, capable of 
being altered to some less or great degree by their surroundings. 
How far are they capable of alteration ? How far is it desirable 
that they should be altered? These are the two primary problems 
of Individual Evolution, and it is necessary to have definite thoughts. 
on these questions before it is possible to study the secondary series 
of issues that are raised by the ‘unfolding of any one individual's 
character. 

It is unfortunate that such little information is forthcoming on 
these points, but such as there is may be briefly summarised. 

(1) How far is the individual organism a plastic structure ? 

Bat a few years ago this subject would have been dismissed 
summarily. It would have been said that habits make a man stout 
or lean, muscular or non-muscular, mental or non-mental, appetite- 
governed or non-appetite-governed. Even at the present time it is. 
still maintained by some that sex characters are quite artificial, and 
that in all but the differences of their reproductive powers, man is 
woman and woman is man, and quite recently height has, I think 
erroneously, been assumed to be to a not inconsiderable degree a 
matter of feeding. 

To those who are acquainted with the more recent physiological 
and biological studies that have been carried out in nearly all parts. 
of the world, it will be hardly necessary to add that the above views. 
are unsound ; but for others who are not so acquainted it may be of 
some use to state plainly, and free from terminology, what is the 
drift of modern knowledge in this direction. 

It cannot be stated too clearly and hardly too positively that 
physiology has established for all time the fact that the human, and 
the higher animal, body 7s a wnity. 

It has now been proved that most of the ductless glands, the 
liver, pancreas, spleen, kidney, and all other functioning organs 
exert an extremely important influence on the activity of the whole 
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organism ; further, the evidence of this influence can now be studied 
in its many details in works that deal with sex characters, gigantism 
and acromegaly, myxodema, Addison’s disease, and kindred subjects. 
Such knowledge disposes of, once and for all, the illogical contention 
that sex, height, and other features have only a local influence and 
have no mental nor bodily significance apart from this. We carry 
each part and structure of ourselves into every thought and action 
that we perform, and it is only by doing this efficiently that we are 
in the truest and best sense individuals and not mere impersonal 
automatons, The unity of the organism is, therefore, a fact that 
has to be accepted. How far can this organism be affected by the 
habits that it performs ? 

I will now briefly allude to the influence of habits on muscular, 
fatty, mental and sexual developments. 

It is trae that a muscular man or woman can become more 
muscular by exercise, but it is now seen that some types of men and 
women, and women less than men, have the natural capacity “to 
make or put up muscle.” It is true that non-muscular employments 
retard the development of muscular growth, but it is also true that 
naturally unmuscular individuals seek precisely those employments 
where their muscular weakness will be of little disadvantage to 
them. It is also true that a few weak types may be seen in 
muscular employments who have not been made strong by their 
work, and a few muscular men in occupations that do not require 
great power who are yet exceptionally powerful; nevertheless, 
among the working classes, in spite of these few exceptions, there 
is a general, though very imperfect relationship between natural fit- 
ness and class of employment. Employments, therefore, select and 
are selected by certain types, and this gives a quite erroneous 
impression of occupational influence on the living organism. This 
error has to be eliminated before it is possible to discover how 
far the naturally-physically-strong can be made healthily or 
unhealthily stronger or weaker by their life habits. 

It is most important to realise that an increase in muscular, 
assimilative, or even mental strength, may be quite the reverse of 
healthy if that increase is disproportionate to the rest of the bodily 
development. Men carrying muscular exercise to excess are some- 
times unable to become parents, and it is a well-known fact that 
breeders are particular not to give too much work to those animals 
that they desire to breed from. Spencer thought that mental work 
had some obscure influence on reproductive powers, And the 
unnatural stoutness of many large eaters and the known relation of 
stoutness, particularly in women, to sterility may be in some 
unknown manner connected together. Muscular women, again, 
have often great difficulties at child-birth. It is for this reason a 
vital point to realise that neither for man nor woman can a mere 
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increase in any functional power be regarded as healthy unless it is, 
as I have said, a proportional one, in full harmony with the whole 
of the individual’s active and potential, developed and undeveloped, 
powers. 

It is necessary, therefore, before deciding this question of 
muscular response, to realise that the increase in either a weak or 
a strong man or woman may be healthy or unhealthy; and, in the 
latter case, the increase will not be permanent. as, both in the 
individual and in the race, it will be followed by disease and 
incapacity. 

The problem of stoutness and leanness is even more complex, for 
in this instance there is not only a natural tendency towards plamp- 
ness or spareness of form to be considered, but there is the further 
complication that stoutness and Jeanness beyond certain ill-defined 
margins unquestionably result from diseased states. The fat, 
unhealthily fed and unhealthily nourished baby brought up on 
condensed milk and so-called ‘ baby foods’ often looks stronger than 
one that is fed naturally by its mother ; yet the stout child more 
often dies under the influence of disease, and the lean child more 
often recovers. Again, the unnatural plumpness of many anemic 
girls of from fourteen to twenty years of age (the period of puberty) 
and the extreme stoutness that follows the cessation of the child- 
bearing power in some women, are instances both of the influence of 
the reproductive organs on general health and the difficulty of 
telling precisely to what cause the increase in size and weight may 
be due, for reproductive failure is only one of many factors that 
favour the development of fatty tissues. 

The action of alcohol, and other less frequently abused drugs, is 
yet another element to be considered, as may be seen in the cumbrous 
unwieldly figures of most brewers’ draymen. 

Singers again are often above the average in this respect, though 
alcohol may be an influence here that has to be taken into considera- 
tion, besides the distinctive habits that are common to those who 
practise this art. 

Among all these different causes it is not a little difficult to tell 
how far healthy bodily habits influence the individual in this direc- 
tion. 

With mental development there are like difficulties; for class 
influence is so strong that it is capable of making a weak-minded 
person with unmerited opportunity appear the equal of a strong- 
minded individual. And this is not so much caused by an actual 
increase in capacity as by the production of “ polish” in such a 
favoured man or woman and by favouring a society atmosphere that 
adheres to forms and gives little opportunity for strength of char- 
acter to make itself felt. Further, the same surroundings affect 
different individuals differently, depressing some, stimulating others. 

Vou. 165.—No. 6. am 
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Even such differences as are found to exist between the heights 
and weights of poor and wealthy school children are not proof of the 
influence of good and bad physical surroundings, for some girls and 
boys grow very rapidly before puberty and hardly at all afterwards, 
while others continue growing up to the eighteenth or twentieth year. 
Until the relative number of children belonging to early and late 
groups has been determined it is not possible to form even an 
approximate estimate of the results that have been obtained. 
Again, some people are naturally small-boned, fragile and mental, 
others are naturally large-boned, heavy and physical, and we do 
not know the relative heights and weights of either class,’ Finally, 
sex and race characters must be estimated for each individual, his 
or her degree of sex and race development being tabulated, to make 
the conclusions worth accepting, otherwise conflicting inferences of 
little value are liable to be drawn. Even therefore on such simple 
matters as height and weight we are yet in ignorance as to the 
influence of environment. 

Lastly, in questions relating to manly and womanly development 
there are many factors to be considered, and some conclusions that 
can logically be drawn are negative and others positive. Those 
that are positive tell against the action of environment, while those 
that are negative may be variously interpreted. 

Physiological knowledge proves that sex glands do exert a power- 
ful influence on bodily form and mental character. Definite 
mental and physical sex differences are found throughout the larger 
and higher part of the animal kingdom, and it is therefore certain 
that manly and womanly tendencies are part of a natural biological 
sex evolution, and are not the direct result of training or lack of 
training, as has so often been claimed. How much beyond this is 
due to habits and surroundings has yet to be estimated, but it can 
be confidently stated that the major part is innate. 

There are, however, other phenomena in relation to this question, 
of habit modification which are not open to the objections already 
considered and these are the compensatory enlargements in muscles 
and organs, 4&c., that occur as a result of disease or loss of tissue 
in other related parts of the organism. The increase in these cases 
is quite extraordinary, and as this increase occurs in the one 
individual, is not connected with a general development, and as it 
is not itself directly due to disease, it is fairly evident that the 
enlargement must express the latent plasticity of the structure. 
In most of these cases, however, there would appear to be some 
limit even to this form of increase. For instance, the enlargement 
and increased power of the heart muscles varies greatly with 


1 There are other factors, such as the prevalence of infantile and massive types 
in the population, which must of course be noted. 
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different individuals, but in all there comes a time when compensa- 
tion fails and death results. Still the increase that is possible is 
so striking as to leave a permanent mental impression on any one 
who has opportunity of observing it, as an enlargement twice or 
three times that of the normal state may occur. 

Two points may, however, be noted in this connection. One, 
that even in such a comparatively simple bodily structure as the 
heart, the increase, if it is not a developmental one, never takes 
place proportionately in all parts ; so that, however well it appears 
to act for the time, its condition is not sound, and an ultimate 
breakdown is inevitable. If this takes place in one of the simplest 
organs of the body it is certain that this failure will manifest itself 
elsewhere. It is therefore carious that the only cases of definite 
bodily response are those that are not less definitely inadequate to 
meet the demands required of them. They are in fact local and 
not bodily responses, and prove nothing as to the bodily capacity 
to develop in relation to habits that are constantly being per- 
formed. 

Two, one does not find that this immense enlargement ever 
takes place as a result of normal healthy modes of living, 
and even in the case of muscle development the great size 
and strength that is sometimes obtained as a result of certain 
exercises (dumb bells, &c.) comes from an unnatural concentra- 
tion of attention on muscular movements, so that the results 
from the human point of view can hardly be regarded as satisfactory 
if even the disproportion that is reached between muscles and 
other organs did not make the final state of the individual a 
dangerous one. 

It is only under peculiar and infrequent conditions, therefore, that 
one finds evidence of a marked devolopment of powers in relation to 
habit activity, and even in these instances the results are inconsis- 
tent with a healthy standard of life. 

Granted, however, that much that is inherent and organic has 
been put down to the direct influence of environment and habit 
that neither height, muscular power, mental power, nor sex 
divergence are primarily due to this cause, it is certain both from a 
study of the whole personality, and from the compensatory power 
that medical knowledge has proved to exist in parts of that whole 
personality, that there is yet something remaining that can be 
legitimately considered as being due to a certain plastic character 
which must be innate in the tissues and the individual. 

Disregarding, therefore, all local conditions that are not true 
examples of individual responsiveness let us look wider afield for the 
material we require, 

I will take one or two homely examples drawn from actual 
life, which will illustrate this position, I hope clearly, though 
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at present we have no statistics to help us to form an unbiased 
opinion. 

In a rough, stubbly, grassy field, situated in a moorland district, 
are growing a number of spear thistles. The ground is unusually 
stony and the soil extremely poor, at each border the surface dips 
so that the wind is less keen, and the surface mould is also a little 
more plentiful, and the ground less dry. Along this border the 
thistles are sturdy and well-grown, and the leaves are thick, long, 
and the tissue is well developed, and the spikes are prominent, firm 
and sharp. In the centre of the field exactly the same kind of 
thistle is growing, it is about the same height, has about the same 
number of leaves and flowers, but the stem is thin, the leaves are 
smaller and limper, and the flowers wither earlier or perhaps die 
before fully opening. Now, what strikes one if a comparison of 
these two weak and strong forms of the thistle is made is this. 
Structure for structure, point for point, the weaker thistle will 
compare with its stronger brother ; there is no evidence of compen- 
satory growth, of a difference in type corresponding to its locality, 
one is just as much a thistle as the other, only it is a more ill- 
nourished specimen. There is no question of each thistle being 
better suited to its own particular surroundings than the other, for 
their points of form are, as far as we can judge, alike. It is simply 
a matter of richness and poverty of development. 

I am not here arguing that two kinds of thistles might not be 
produced through selection of newer forms suitable to the different 
situations. What I do deny is, that there is any evidence for the 
belief that the poorer thistle in its growth has modified itself or been 
modified so as to be more suitable to its surroundings. It has been 
simply starved, and presents all the essential characters of a starved 
organism. 

Take other examples from the plant world and the same 
phenomena repeat themselves. Trees are often bared of foliage by 
the wind, but their foliage is never altered in its character. They 
may be stunted or die from poor or shallow soil, but they are the 
same hind of tree still. A succulent, leafy plant may be made more 
or less succulent by keeping it on a moist or dry soil, but it is the 
same kind of plant, only richer or poorer in its own development. 
The type develops truly, just as it breeds truly, only the breed may 
be altered with crossing, but neither condition can be altered by 
environment. It is the same form, only less perfect when the 
conditions are unsuitable to its growth. 

Precisely the same evidence may be discovered from a study of 
animal forms : a lion born in captivity, growing in a state of confine- 
ment, fed more imperfectly, having less exercise is not less a lion 
when he reaches adult life, any more than the thistle growing on 
poor ground was less a thistle than its more fortunate brother ; it is, 
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if there is any difference observable, a poorer specimen and 
probably less healthy. No matter how a young foal is reared 
it will still develop the light or heavy characteristics of ite bones 
and muscles according as it has racer or cart horse ancestors behind 
it. One might, perhaps, within the limits of its organisation, make 
it slightly more muscular in the one case and slightly more speedy 
in the other; but this would only be within the limit of bodily 
response, and it would merely make both imperfect without achieving 
any other aim. The type functions and develops as truly as it 
breeds, whether it be a single brain-cell drawing from the same 
blood material for its own existence, as do the muscle and the liver- 
cells other substances, Or the plant-cells, which grow into leaf and 
bud and stem, though they are fed by the same sap that nourishes 
them all, each select different substances for their different needs. 

These facts are, of course, mere truisms ; but somehow when man 
comes to problems of his own life he is apt to overlook things which 
elsewhere he would see and realise. 

In a block of insanitary dirty buildings, situated in a low dirty 
neighbourhood, lives a man of some five feet ten inches in height, of 
rather refined bearing; he is married to a woman considerably 
cleaner and nicer in her habits ‘of living than those of her neigh- 
bours ; they have one child, who is bright and intelligent, and the 
furniture is not without evidence of individual choice and taste. 
On the walls are cheap prints of well-known pictures, and these also 
have been selected from an individual point of view,and give 
evidence of a higher artistic and moral judgment than is commou 
even in rather better surroundings. 

The man has been a sailor and is now a painter, and his incon- 
stant employment has not a little to do with his habit of spending a 
good deal of his time in a public-house. The Salvation Army and 
his natural powers, particularly his love for his child, have however 
twice saved him from a sottish life. 

Not more than a mile from this man is another, who, though 
unrelated to him, might easily be mistaken for his twin brother, and 
the likeness then would seem not a little extraordinary, as the resem- 
blance is in many points so remarkably close, in height, colouring 
and form, although his life has been a strikingly different one. On 
one occasion a medical practitioner well acquainted with the poorer 
man noted with surprise the improved condition, as he thought, of 
his patient’s clothes and general appearance, only to discover, with 
not a little chagrin, that he had been mistaken, and was conversing 
with a person whose social position did not lead in the direction of 
insanitary slum dwellings or public-houses. 

The difference between these two men is precisely the same as 
was observable between the two thistles already referred to, for one 
is simply a less perfect example of the other. The more favourably 
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situated individual has a cleaner and more intelligent expression, 
carries himself with authority and self-respect, has a clearer com- 
plexion, looks more of a man and more of a personality. This 
example that I have taken could be multiplied by others of a like, 
though less typical, nature, almost indefinitely ; and the point that 
strikes one is, that in spite of widely different surroundings, of a 
widely different up-bringing, there is yet so little difference in the 
adult form. Francis Galton’s study of twins affords proof in another 
direction of the same truth. For he found’ that the influence of 
“ nurture on nature” was very slight, for twins born unlike and yet 
living in like surroundings remained unlike, while those born with 
characters and forms closely resembling each other and yet situated 
in different environments continued to resemble each other in spite 
of this. 

We see different types in different surroundings and wrongly 
assume that environment has directly produced this divergence, 
When it has, as a matter of fact, only favoured those individuals 
who have been adapted by natural powers to a particular form of 
occupation and mode of life. It is evident, therefore, if this be trae 
that we must study and trust more absolutely the general type of 
the individual and pay less heed to the surroundings in which he or 
she has been born, for we are not justified in assuming that tk ese 
surroundings, and individual life habits that are acquired in 
individual response to them, can do more than elevate or debase 
what is already existing in the individual. The direction of the 
organism is given it at birth, its plasticity consists in its possibility 
of little or great development in that direction, and not in the possi- 
bility of a changed mental or physical individuality. 

When under exceptional conditions the continued performance of 
uncongenial habits does result in development in an unnatural 
direction, the development is obtained by drawing on the reserve 
power of the individual, which would otherwise be the natural check 
to disease and is not therefore of permanent value, and as it 
necessarily distorts the proportionate growth of the whole 
individuality it is not from any point of view desirable. 

There is therefore but one method open to us, that of encourag- 
ing the kind of growth that is found expressing itself in each 
individual, and this conclusion brings us to the second position of 
our inquiry. 

(2) How far is it desirable to develop or retard this plasticity ? 

Now, one thing is certain, and that is that the individual is most 
perfect whose life is most co-ordinated ; the person who has imper- 
fect control of hands or feet, who shuffles rather than walks, whose 
delicate arm movements are not easily performed, is what we call 
clumsy in his movements, uses his fingers heavily when he means 


1 Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development. 
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to be gentle, gently when he means to exert strength, who stutters 
in his speech, showing imperfect command of lip, tongue, and 
throat muscles, that man we look upon as being imperfectly 
organised. Surely there is no reason to stop at this gross 
evidence of imperfect bodily and mental unity, and assert that the 
mind should not be co-ordinated in itself, for the unco-ordinated 
mind is in many respects insane and unpurposeful. We are only 
following the clear evidence of Locke, of Herbart, of Spencer, and 
of almost all modern scientists, if we assert that the co-ordinated 
mind, and this is necessarily the individualised mind, is the 
one that works most sanely, utilises its material most eco- 
nomically, and therefore labours with less effort and with greatest 
efficiency. 

If the stage of infancy grows imperceptibly out of the stage of 
pre-natal life, if the child develops normally from the infant, surely 
the development of the adolescent must proceed from the child’s 
fall growth and the adult from the fall growth of the adolescent’s 
life. We have no knowledge that could tell us where to interfere 
in this long series that begins with the human ovum and ends with 
the finished adult. We can but feed our growing child with mental 
and physical food as the mother feeds her unborn child, nourishing 
its blood with her own, but letting the development of its powers 
go on unchecked. We must give to the boy or girl just a boy’s life 
or a girl's life and no more. We must let it run even and full to 
its own fulfilment, feeding it as it demands with art food, thought 
food, melody food, as its desires dictate, but the food must be 
wholesome and enough to satisfy. 

There is, however, one justification for interference in this delicate 
growth. When the growth is irregular, when it is certain that 
mental or physical deformity will arise, then and then only is it 
wise to put alittle pressure here, take off a little there, give a little 
less of this food and a little more of that, so that the symmetry of 
an individuality may not be destroyed. But the difficulty of wise 
guidance is immense, for the child is foreshadowing not merely an 
adult, but a man or a woman, and not merely a man or woman, but 
a particular one belonging to a particular class of a particular race, 
and it often appears imperfect when it is only undeveloped, and 
above all this child is foreshadowing a new individuality as subtly 
complex in its nature and farther above our aims than is the 
human form over the form of a modeller’s vase: It is ignorance, 
and ignorance only, of the vast complexities of development that 
make the teacher and the parent so ready to force their own ideas 
and methods of living on those of the child. Could they but realise 
even vaguely the unbroken series of changes that grow more com- 
plex in character and not less as embryonic life is left behind, 
they would understand the folly of attempting with this crude 
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modeller’s knowledge to fashion something that requires the 
knowledge of a God. 

Broadly, therefore, it may be stated that it is as unwise to inter- 
fere with later developments as it is with earlier. The part of the 
teacher is not to form, not to guide, but to provide the most 
wholesome food prepared in the most wholesome manner that his 
scholars hunger for. His province is not to fashion, for that is 
only fora God; it is the humbler but still difficult task of providing 
nourishment that must be adapted to individual needs, In this 
spirit of self-effacement, with the feeling that the human mind is 
of all wonders the greatest, of all studies the most obscure, of all 
occupations the noblest, in the spirit of all the greatest minds of 
all ages who have seen that this self-knowledge in one’s self and 
others is the most difficult to unravel and the hardest to apply, let 
us look with the little knowledge that is available at a subject that 
is even less understood. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 


It is obvious that the subject of individual evolution could never 
have been pursued either as a study or as a practical life-aim except 
in civilised and more or less protected surroundings. For the un- 
certainties of primitive existence must always have kept primitive 
man in such a state of alertness against possible foes that he would 
have had neither times nor inclination for thought, nor even for 
premeditated action. Beyond, therefore, the growth of certain 
customs, in relation to shelter, food and parentage, savage life affords 
little that can be thought of as in any way related to this, the most 
modern of all modern sciences. 

Neither can much that is of practical value be obtained from a 
study of ancient civilisations, for not only do we know little beyond 
the barest outline of the inner lives of the citizens of these states, 
so that their individual daily habits and customs are to us a matter 
of probable or improbable conjecture and no more, and their life- 
lore, if they had any, is therefore unknown to us, but the fact that 
no old-world philosophy recognised the principle of progressive 
growth, made it impossible even for such an enlightened people as 
the Greeks to realise the thought of an ordered life-chain reaching 
forward, stage by stage, from the very beginning to the very end of 
existence. Such a scientific idea was in fact alien to an age that 
had neither instruments, literature, nor mental organisation equal 
to the task of dealing with embryological, anthropological and 
psychological problems on which the conception of a developing 
individuality must be founded. 

The subject is for this reason a modernone. Whisperings of its 
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unconscious beginnings may be found in the writings of authors 
from 1600 onwards. Locke,! particularly, seemed at times to have 
a glimmering of this new truth, and to realise dimly that each dif- 
ferent form of knowledge can only be understood by the child when 
its mind has reached a stage able to receive it. Such passages as 
“children (earlier 2? perhaps than we think) are very sensible of 
praise and commendation,’ and “ affectation is not, I confess, an 
early? fault of childhood,” prove that he had reached some in- 
definite conclusion that teaching and training must be modified by 
age considerations, but other statements make it not less 
certain that he thought the child far too plastic and mouldable in 
its nature for him even to conceive of the modern idea of individual 
development of character. “I imagine,” he quaintly writes, ‘the 
minds of children are easily turned, this way or that, as water 
itself ;” and his view, so obviously erroneous to’educated men and 
women of the present time, was, by far, the most liberal and broad- 
minded one of his period. 

This belief, or prejudice, for it was little else, in the putty-like 
nature of the child persisted down tothe end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then, through the works of Edgeworth? and Hamilton‘ in 
England and Pestalozzi on the’ Continent, and an altering social 
atmosphere, a change began to manifest itself. These writers 
clearly saw that the child-mind must be trained by child methods, 
and that the method of instruction must be related to and dependent 
on the stage of growth in the children taught. Later, Froebel, by 
his Kindergarten system from 1810 onwards, Dr. Seguin (1841) 
by his profound studies on the training of the feeble-minded, and 
Francis Galton’s investigations (1869 to present time) dealing with 
heredity, character persistence and differences in organisations, and 
others who have followed them, have made it clear that the growth 
of the child, the order of its development and the fixity of its 
character must be recognised. I would only add that, in the light 
of evolutionary science, this growth-study, viewed either mentally 
or physically, cannot be checked until it has taken in the con- 
ception of a growing individuality that death alone can prevent us 
from observing. Our work must begin even before the beginning 
of pre-natal life, and we shall only end our studies when we reach 
the last chapter that deals with the close of healthy old age. 

Briefly, then, this study is modern. It is concerned with the 
development of the whole individual during the whole course of his 
or her existence ; and since its teachings can only be fostered and 
made practical within the limits of a progressive state that is itself 
a leader among other civilised states, it is clear that this individual 


1 Some Thoughts on Education. 2 Italics mine. 
8 Practical Education, published in 1798. 
4 Letters on Education, published in 1801. 
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study must be bounded by the limits of a just social horizon. 
Looking, therefore, at our subject from the individual point of view, 
we shall yet have to remember that it is socially environed. 

Such is the boundary of a kingdom that is more exclusively 
man’s own than any other that he is in possession of, and it has a 
beauty and richness that is his alone; and yet, with his charac- 
teristic backwardness to utilise that which is near at hand and 
search for opportunities that are far away, he has passed by this 
kingdom and left it, so that it remains unexplored and tractless. 


THE EVoLUTIONAL IDEAL. 


The evolutionist is no believer in sudden transitions. He finds 
wherever he looks definite evidence of slow but ordered change; he 
expects, therefore, that character, in its development, will conform 
to this general fact. He sees, if he is observant, that the growth 
capacity of even the lower type of child is stupendous—that it 
begins life healthily—and he sees with pain a process antagonistic 
to natural growth set in as a result of debased surroundings. He 
watches these baby children becoming vulgarised alike in wealthy 
and poverty-stricken environments, growing into girls and boys 
with thoughts that ought not to be girls’ thoughts or boys’ 
thoughts. He notes these same girls and boys growing older stage 
by stage, but not preyressing, neither gaining in sensitiveness nor 
strength of feeling, nor in wisdom and strength of will for the 
added years that have come to them. He sees the child’s ideal 
of sincerity fade almost entirely out of its character, and not 
infrequently a deceitful cunning takes its place. He sees the 
desire to know—a priceless endowment of humanity—warped by 
careless training, till when adolescence is reached it has become 
simply an unwholesome and prurient curiosity ; and again he is 
compelled to realise how often this distorted adolescence leads 
through a wrongly chosen calling and a mercenary or brutal 
marriage, with wasted life-aim and soiled and evil parentage, toa 
gross materialistic middle period of life that is not mature but 
simply barbaric, in which the barbarian prides himself on his 
barbarism, and is gratified by the fact that he has ‘* outgrown his 
childhood’s ideals,” and, having lost what is human, is satisfied 
with what is merely animal, till at the last this withered adult 
totters to the grave obstinately adhering to his twisted and distorted 

ft. 

“lie the man or woman who foregoes his or her youthful life- 
aims there is no morrow, for the purpose of existence is destroyed. 

Some people who have had experience, but whose own life has 
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not been distorted to the extent that most others have, say this 
destruction of natura] girlish and boyish hopes is a small matter. 
‘What if children are cramped at home by uncongenial surround- 
ings ? what if a woman’s ideals are somewhat soiled after marriage, 
and she comes to experience what is material and lose the ideal ? 
what if a man is turned into an automaton by work that mars his 
powers? Well! The woman adjuste herself, and so does the man, 
and they don’t appear to be very unhappy as the result of it.” This 
is not the evolutionist’s view. 

To him this distortion of character, this violation of an individual’s 
rights, this violation of a nation’s life, by destroying the efficiency of 
its several citizens, is the most tragic fact that the world knows of. 
A tragedy that is epic in its supreme awfulness, and he feels that 
these things should not and shall not be. 

The evolutionist does not believe in natural depravity, but he 
does believe in lowness and highness of form. He believes that vice 
is unhealthy, is due to disproportionate and feeble growth in the 
nation not less than in the individual; and his reply to those who 
assert that to lose ideals and to grow materialistic as one grows 
old is inevitable, is that there are men and women who do not 
become thus debased, and that these have the unmistakable marke 
on their characters of a healthy and co-ordinated life. He believes 
that what these few attain to now, the many may reach in after 
years, 

The beginnings of individual existence reach far back in ancestral 
life, in ancestral heredity, and pass forward governed in part by the 
habits of the parents, and by the diseases that they have suffered 
from before they have had direct thoughts of parentage. 

When this thought is realised, when a new being begins its 
existence, it is sheltered in the body of its mother for nine months 
in an all but unconscious existence. 

These two periods (pre-parental and pre-natal) have to be 
studied by the evolutionist with care, for they lead insensibly to- 
wards the stage of consciousness which begins when the child is 
born, helpless and feeble, yet with vast potentialities, a baby boy or 
& baby girl. 

And this child grows under the influence of its parents till it has 
become conscious of its powers of sight, of hearing, of touch, of 
its sex, of itself, and of yearnings for things that are and for things 
that may be. All this the parents help or hinder in developing, and 
the child grows, and in its growth widens or narrows as its powers 
receive encouragement, or are checked or maimed, till at last it 
becomes conscious of its evolved or distorted individuality. 

At this stage of self-consciousness the realisation of the purpose 
of life, its beauty and its wonder, dawn, The young girl growing 
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from maidenhood into womanhood, the young boy reaching forward 
to what is manly and strong, see and see rightly a sex imagery in all 
things. The clear night, with its deep mystery, its tender softness, 
its smoothnesses of form, is seen as something that is wonderful 
and beautiful, as woman is wonderful and beautiful also, and as 
homely as she is homely. The day, with its clear lights, its strong 
shadows, its sturdy glare, its rude imperfectness, is strong, as man 
is strong, and symbolises the world with its struggles, in which all 
must one day take some feeble or strong part. The desire to be 
something, to do something, to be of value in the world, stands out 
clearly as a fixed resolve of the mind. Are these two life-aims 
(love and labour) to be ruined by base thoughts and baser practice ? 
Shall this boy learn of the inner sanctities of womanhood from a 
wanton’s touch, and the girl of manhood from a libertine’s lips ? 
Shall the girl and the boy learn to accept the lie that purposeless 
toil, that brings naught else but wealth, satisfies the soul, and that 
the choice of a vocation can be measured in terms of gold, or shall 
we tell them that the men and women who live honourably, trusting 
to the highest that is within them, who marry for love and com- 
radeship and not for lust or greed, who choose that occupation that 
has @ deep meaning and a deep interest for them, grow to see and 
feel the beauty of life, its natural order, the pervading plan, the 
unfolding of a great universe in time, and know from the know- 
ledge that they have made theirs by honourable practice, that the 
development of human life has a beauty beyond all else. 

The evolutionist does not believe in the meaness of existence, for 
he knows something of the great forces that have moved forward 
age by age, and he would teach the child to catch something of this 
forward spirit also. He would make it feel the true greatness of 
its own existence, the wonder of its beginning, the wonder of its 
birth, the glory of its own evolution. He would try to make the 
child feel the drift of its own being towards adolescence and to trust 
the mind promotings that a healthy adolescence brings. He would 
teach the maiden or lad to prepare for the responsibilties of adult 
life and adults to live cleanly in the thought of what is before 
them, in the belief that uncontrolled low life and low actions soil 
and dishonour what is high, and he would try to show even though 
it be in merest outline the beauty of human life-love, of the 
individualised home, of wife, husband and child; the fineness of 
any trade or any profession that is taken up because, and only 
because, of the distinctive individual interest that it has aroused in 
the man or woman who would make it a calling. These things he 
would teach so that the individual, living constantly in the shadow 
and hope of the future and guided by the experience of the past 
with its long upward course, will come to realise that life is 
pregnant with its own religion and feeling, and the tendencies which 
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it discloses are both purposeful and great. To such a person, 80 
developed, the endeavour to practically realise the individual human 
life-aim will seem the obvious but not common-place object for which 
we all live. 

The individual evolutionist believes that it is necessary to establish 
a science that shall make the pursuit of this life-aim possible to all, 
and it is on this belief that he would found his studies. 


J. LionEL TAYLeEr. 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 


A POLICY OF RE-ACTION. 


THE Passive Resistance movement has reached such considerable 
dimensions, and promises to introduce so active a force into the 
politics of the near future, that it demands the serious consideration 
of all who are interested in the welfare of this country. It is 
unfortunately a religious question; and is surrounded with the heat 
which such questions almost invariably provoke. The exuberant 
rhetoric of its defenders and the extravagant contempt of its 
assailants equally serve to confuse the present issue, and conceal its 
very grave possibilities. It is therefore very desirable that an 
attempt should be made to ascertain, by an impartial consideration 
of all the circumstances, to what extent this policy is justifiable, 
and what may be its influence on the political problems of the 
moment. 

It may be taken as an axiom that every man is justified in 
seeking such change in the system of government or in the laws of 
his country as will increase the general well-being of the people. 
Every action of the citizen must find its justification in this 
fundamental principle. It is the ultimate test of the morality of 
the individual’s conduct, whether his action is directed to the 
support of, or is in opposition to, the law or laws to which every 
citizen is required to conform. 

It will appear evident from this that the intention, the ultimate 
object, of the reformer is not the only factor to be considered. 
That object might be in itself of the most admirable kind; it might 
be one from which in the abstract few men would withhold their 
approval. Yet if its attainment was doubtful, and the attempt of 
necessity accompanied by grave disorders calculated to increase the 
evils from which the people suffered, we should probably be slow to 
consider such action as morally justifiable. Again, if there were 
two ways of accomplishing the desired object equally open to the 
reformer, one of which involved grave disturbance to the political 
system of the country, while the other carried with it no such dis- 
advantages, we should probably condemn the reformer if he chose 
the first and ignored the second. In estimating the propriety or 
otherwise of any such action we must therefore take into account 
the existing sytem of government in the country concerned, and 
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observe the extent to which that system admits of the steps necessary 
to effect the change desired. The main distinction between reform 
and revolution is a question of method. Each seeks some change 
in the political condition of the country; but whereas the former 
adopts methods which the Constitution itself sanctions, the action 
incidental to the latter violates such Constitution. We should very 
properly condemn him who sought his object by revolution when 
it could be equally attained by reform. 

Let us consider first the case of a pure despotism such as Russia, 
where the laws are merely the expressed will of the autocrat, the 
people having no voice whatever in the matter. Reform being 
only possible by changing or overcoming the will of the autocrat, 
every attempt at reform is open to such retaliation as the anger of 
the sovereign dictates. As severity is the general rule in such cases, 
the attempt is likely to bring upon the people evils immeasurably 
greater than the good inherent in the reform itself. In such a 
State, where every attempt to influence the will of the autocrat. is 
contrary to the system of government, revolution is the only path 
open to the reformer; and revolution, however small its object, 
however mild its form, and however peaceful its promoters, always 
carries with it the possibility of untold disasters to the people, 
We should therefore condemn any body of men, earnest though 
they might be, who wilfully risked such evils for their fellow- 
citizens for a reform not in some degree commensurate with those 
evils. Such a step is commonly prevented by the consideration 
that revolution may carry the penalty of death to the revolutionist ; 
and men do not, as a rule, stake their lives on small causes. We 
consequently find that revolutions are invariably directed against the 
system of government. Protest against some isolated act of a govern- 
ment, the system of which is otherwise approved, never takes such 
a form. In an autocratic State such as Russia, organised resistance 
to the established authority—z.c., a more or less active attempt at 
reform—is deserving of approval only when the object is one of 
considerable magnitude; and when such approval is given, it is 
measured by the activity of the resistance, by the whole-hearted 
and self-sacrificiag devotion of the reformer to what he considers 
to be the welfare of his fellows, 

The principle we arrive at in the case of an autocratic State such 
as Russia is capable of wider application. Generally it may be said 
that where a community suffers under a system of government over 
which it does not possess a recognised means of control, revolution, 
mild or otherwise according to the character of the government at 
which it is aimed, is morally justifiable, provided the object of such 
revolution is sufficiently vital to the wellbeing of the people to 
warrant the risk of the evils incident to such a step. We should 
probably give a ready approval to sucha principle in any case in 
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which we were not ourselves directly concerned. For example, 
most Englishmen would no doubt agree that the Congoese would be 
justified in attempting to throw off the Belgian yoke by any means 
however violent, not because individual negroes are murdered, but 
because the system of government is such that murders are inevit- 
able incidents: that the New England States were justified in 
rebelling, not because of the isolated Stamp Act, but because the 
system of government laid the country open to constant exercises 
of such arbitrary power; that the Armenians would be justified in 
armed revolution, not because some Armenians have been massacred 
by Kards, but because the system of government makes such inci- 
dents continuous, and gives the victims no other means of redress. 
We may come nearer home, and take the case of Ireland There 
have been times when the people of that country would have been 
justified in rebellion, not because some Irishmen had been compelled 
to emigrate, not because some landlords had acted harshly, but 
because in the opinion of the Irish the people were suffering from a 
system of government to all intents and purposes alien to the country, 
and over which they had nocontrol. If such a step in Ireland 
would not be jastified now, it is because we believe that the evils 
from which that country has suffered are in a fair way to be 
remedied ; and that a violent attempt to hasten that end would 
bring upon the heads of the people miseries far transcending any 
good that could possibly result. 

We may come still closer home. The corn-law riots and other 
troubles in the early part of the nineteenth century were in their 
degree revolutions. The evils which afflicted the people were 
sufficiently great to justify the violence of the step; while the mass 
of those concerned were in all essentials governed by a despotism, 
they having no voice whatever in the making of the laws, and no 
constitutional means of making their wishes felt. We therefore 
extend to those revolutionists an approval which we should not so 
readily give had the question been less vital to them, or had they 
enjoyed a due share of the governing power. 

We may farther illustrate this by the modern case of strikes. 
Where the conditions of labour generally are so bad as to make a 
decent life impossible to the workers, and where the strike has 
reasonable prospects of success, such a step is regarded as morally 
justifiable, in spite of the very considerable suffering the actual strike 
entails, Nevertheless the strikers would be unhesitatingly con- 
demned if they sought a remedy in that way while they had the 
opportunity of submitting the question to arbitration before a 
Board on which they had an equal voice with the masters. 

The moral of all this is that acts of resistance to established 
power, whether the active resistance of revolution or the passive 
resistance of strikes, cannot be justified without considering many 
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other circumstances ; and that, generally speaking, resistance to the 
law is censurable where the resister has an equally effective course 
open to him more in accord with the spirit of the Constitution. 

In all the above cases the injured parties have been for all prac- 
tical purposes without any effective share in the government of the 
country ; and this fact is the main reason why revolution (an extra- 
constitutional attempt at reform) is regarded as morally justified. 

It is obvious that where the government is purely representative, 
and the aggrieved have a voice in the government equal to that of 
every other member of the community, justification of revolutionary 
methods must rest on other grounds. 

As an example of this, we may consider the case of a federation 
of States, each enjoying complete self-government as regards its 
domestic concerns, and each having an equal voice in the federal 
council, which determines the relation between the States and 
external powers. Itis conceivable that one particular State might 
hold the view that some change in the laws promulgated by the 
federal council is desirable in the interests of the people. However 
sound, or however mistaken that opinion might be, such State would 
be fully justified in endeavouring peaceably to convert the other 
States to its own view, in order-to create a majority on the federal 
council and so effect the desired change. Such a course would be 
strictly within the terms of the bond between the various members 
of the federation, and, in fact, would be essential to the existence : 
of any free federation. Should the individual State, failing a 
majority on the central authority, resort to obstruction of existing 
laws or to armed opposition, such a step would certainly destroy the 
federation, deprive not only itself but the other federated States of 
the advantages such federation was intended to secure, increase the 
possibility of foreign aggression, and probably occasion war between 
the States whose relations under the federation had been entirely 
peaceful. It is difficult to conceive any State in which the interests 
of the individual State could so suffer from the action of the federal 
body as to justify such enormous disasters both to itself and its 
allies. The general well-being of the people would be best served 
by a strictly constitutional attitude, viz., by loyally obeying the law 
that was the expressed will of the majority, while endeavouring by 
peaceful persuasion to convert that majority ; or, if the question was 
of sufficient moment, by taking such steps to dissolve the partner- 
ship as the mutual agreement itself provided. It might very 
properly be urged by the majority of the States that the mutual 
confidence and the friendly relations vitally necessary to any such 
federation would be impossible were the minority to endeavour by 
force, by methods contrary to the spirit of the mutual agreement, 
to destroy the authority of the majority. Some justification might 
even be found for punishing the recalcitrant State for its action 
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in violating the mutual bond, and so inflicting grave injury on those 
other States who had loyally abided by it. 

It is but a step from the federated States to that of a political 
society enjoying a real representative government. 

There is no half-way house between government and anarchy. 
However desirable anarchy might be were human nature better 
than it is, few probably will deny that, as things are, government 
of a sort is absolutely necessary to the existence of any political 
society. Government must be either government by consent (as 
in a genuine democracy) or government without consent (i.¢., 
despotic, coercive to the extent which the refusal of consent renders 
neeessary). In every State the individual citizens hold widely 
different views as to the duties of the government in any par- 
ticular matter ; and such views tend to gather into two bodies 
representing the affirmative and negative of the specific proposition 
before the country. In every State, therefore, there is always 
found a majority and a minority in favour of, or opposed to, any 
conceivable legislative proposal. Now, it is obvious that a demo- 
cratic government can only continue if the minority agrees to abide 
by the decision of the majority, seeking redress only by methods 
of persuasion. The refusal of the minority to take that course 
must inevitably have one of two results—either it must destroy the 
political society, or the majority must coerce the minority, and 
compel them, by force if need be, to abide by their decision. The 
first of these alternatives is practically impossible in complex 
modern States, except perhaps where the question at issue is 
capable of geographical definition. If it were possible, the new 
society would be subject to the same disruptive forces as other 
questions dividing it intoa majority and minority. There could be 
only one limit to such process of division—and that is the indi- 
vidual. There are no two individuals in the world who feel and 
think alike on every question; and should difference of opinion 
result in such political separation, the process could not stop till 
the society had been resolved into its ultimate units. The refusal 
of the minority to abide by the decision of the majority has, there- 
fore, as one possible result—absolute anarchy, the destruction of 
all government. Anarchy, in the present condition of human 
affairs, must be attended with untold evils. Every step, however 
small, which tends to destroy the fundamental condition of demo- 
cratic government—viz., government by the majority—is a possible 
step toa state of anarchy; and those who knowingly take that 
step incur some degree of responsibility for the evils of anarchy, and 
are consequently open to appropriate moral censure. Further, it 
may be pointed out that a state of anarchy would but lead through 
infinite misery to a pure despotism. 

The second alternative leads to an identical position. If the 
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majority is driven to coerce the minority, it will, as the most 
effective way, deprive the minority of its voice in the councils of 
the nation, and of any share in the control of the national forces. 
Disfranchisement for the minority would at once convert the govern- 
ment into a despotism as far as such minority was concerned. The 
same destructive influence would in due course find its way into the 
ranks of the triumphant majority; and so the governing class 
would shrink in size, tending always towards the concentration of 
power in a single hand. Thus if the alternative results following 
on the refusal of the minority to accept the decision of the majority 
we have a continual tendency to despotism, either through disin- 
tegration and anarchy, or through the concentration of political 
power in an ever smaller circle. 

We are therefore justified in saying that the policy of resistance 
to the will of the majority is a reactionary policy tending to destroy 
the fundamental necessity of real progress—a genuinely self- 
governing people. 

Care has been taken hitherto to confine the question to general 
principles, and to avoid specific cases. Most questions touching 
the political activity of the State are involved in such prejudice 
that, it is difficult to secure for them a dispassionate consideration. 
The general principles having been laid down in a neutral field, it 
may be possible to apply them to specific cases with some hope of 
success. Let us then consider by way of example the instance of 
a man of strong Republican convictions who finds himself a citizen 
of a State having representative institutions, but whose titular head 
is a monarch. We may admit that such a man may feel convinced 
that the well-being of his fellows demands the removal of the 
monarchy, and the substitution of a Republic. There are several 
courses open to him. He may recognise that, having a vote like 
every other citizen, he has no right to claim that his single vote 
should outweigh their many votes. Admitting that fact he might 
exert himself to secure converts to his views by means of Press and 
platform. That is a perfectly legitimate course for him to take, 
and his conduct would doubtless meet with general approval, 
provided he punctually fulfilled all those duties which the majority, 
acting through the constitution, imposed on the general body of 
the citizens. 

Instead of adopting that strictly constitutional and proper course 
he might be carried away by the violence of his feelings and set 
himself to passively obstruct the existing system. For example, it 
would be open to him to say: “The Income Tax goes to support 
the Monarchy which I abhor. I will therefore not pay the Income 
Tax, but will render its collection as difficult as possible,” Were 
he quite alone in his action, and so manifestly powerless to do 
anything more than add to the work of some innocent official, the 
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general verdict would probably be: “He is a fanatic, a bit of a 
lunatic, but quite harmless—so leave him alone.” It is possible 
that the public would cheer him in excess of good humour as a 
distinct addition to the gaiety of the nation. Were he one of a 
considerable body, able to make its voice heard and its influence 
felt, that good-natured tolerance would disappear. The great body 
of the people would probably say: “This will not do. You are 
failing in your duty as citizens. You are setting an example 
which, if followed by every man who disapproves of this or that in 
the State, would render constitutional government practically 
impossible. You have no right to jeopardise the liberties and 
privileges of your fellow citizens to satisfy some personal view of 
your own. We have an equal right to suppress you as you have 
to endanger us. Your action is dictated by the spite of a defeated 
majority, and not by a sturdy manliness which would not so care- 
fully keep outside the reach of the criminal law. If you desire a 
change there is the ballot-box.” 

If he were a man of more robust courage, willing to run a real 
risk for the sake of his convictions, he might begin to attack the 
representatives of the system he abhorred. In such a case he 
would be treated as a dangerous lunatic at least, and would be put 
beyond reach of farther mischief. If there were a body of men 
such as he, they might be tolerated while they merely talked ; but 
any attempt to act would simply stamp them as criminals, liable 
to such penalties as the law provided. Yet in principle this man 
does no more than the mere obstructor. Each opposes the existing 
system; but whereas the latter avoids any serious danger to 
himself and tempers bis convictions with discretion, the former is 
more consistent, and does show that he values his convictions more 
than he values his life. 

The present Passive Resistance movement is in its main features 
identical with the example we have just given. We have a repre- 
sentative Government—representative, at least, as far as the 
majority of passive resisters are concerned, as most are electors— 
in which each individual has an equal opportunity of impressing 
his views on the legislature through the ballot-box. The Govern- 
ment of the time, acting strictly in accordance with the letter of 
the Constitution, passes a certain Act to which a body of the 
citizens object. It is not to the system of government to which 
these citizens are opposed ; but to a specific measure passed by the 
Government acting strictly in accordance with a system to which 
these citizens have, or have expressed, no particular objection. 
From what has been said it appears that the proper course for 
such citizens to adopt is to endeavour in a purely peaceful way to 
convert the majority to their own way of thinking, so that when in 
the constitutional course a new Parliament is chosen, their views 
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may be held and put into effect by a majority in that Parliament. 
Any other course, for the reasons that have been given above, is 
not morally justifiable, and is open to severe censure. 

Are there any special reasons why the present Passive Resistance 
movement should be exempt from such censure ? 

Among minor points it is stated that the late Government had 
no mandate from the country to deal with the question of educa- 
tion. The simple answer is, that the Constitution of this country as 
it at present exists does not limit the legislative action of the 
Government to such matters as are the subject of a mandate. The 
Constitution of this country does not recognise such a thing as a 
mandate. The Government is simply the chosen of that party 
whose general policy, and perhaps whose specific promises, are 
approved by the majority of the electors at the time of the election. 
The effect of the election is to give the Government a practically 
free hand for a period not exceeding seven years, provided they 
continue to command the support of a majority of the elected 
representatives. Should the conduct of the Government prove dis- 
tasteful to a majority in the country, the only course open to that 
majority under the Constitution is to place the governing power in 
different hands at the next® general election. In the present 
instance, whatever view may be taken of the actual conduct of the 
late Government, it cannot be said that it had violated the Con- 
stitution, and therefore the opponents of that Government were not 
justified in adopting a policy which violated the Constitution. 

It has been stated by a leader of the Passive Resistance party 
that they object to the propagation of denominational tenets at the 
public expense. : 

Let us assume for the purpose of the argument that the Educa- 
tion Act, against which the movement is directed, does, in fact, 
propagate denominational tenets at the public expense. Can we 
find in that any justification for an unconstitutional method of 
objection? The statement means that the doctrines of a denomi- 
nation (¢g., the Church of England) are now taught to children at 
the public expense, i.¢.,out of public funds to which those have 
contributed who are entirely averse to such doctrines. Is this so 
new a principle that we can accuse the late Government of violating 
the Constitution in that respect? Is it not the fact that for many 
years a very large proportion of the expenses of Church of 
England schools has been met in the shape of grants out of the 
Imperial Exchequer? Yet there has been no resistance move- 
ment. Is it not a fact that for over thirty years the whole of the 
expense of Board Schools has been met out of the public fands, 
while in those schools have been propagated tenets in every essen- 
tial denominational? We say denominational because such teach- 
ing is in many ways contrary to the desires of Roman Catholics, 
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Unitarians, Agnostics, &c., who either disapprove of such teaching 
being administered by one not in their opinion qualified to interpret 
the sacred mysteries on which the Christian religion is founded, or 
who with equal sincerity disapprove of such teaching altogether. 
It is therefore no new thing for denominational teaching to be 
given wholly or in part at the public expense. ‘The most the late 
Government can be accused of is the increasing of the pecuniary 
support granted out of the public funds to those who have hitherto 
relied, to some extent at any rate, on voluntary contributions. The 
Government did not go outside the Constitution in this. Where, 
then, can we find justification of the action of those who would go 
outside the Constitution to resist it ? 

The most important point urged by the passive resister is 
indicated in the statement of one of their leaders: “ It is a scandal 
that in the twentieth century men and women should be haled to 
prison for conscience sake.” Put in plain language, this means 
that men have been committed to prison for conduct to which 
they have been impelled by their consciences. Assuming that 
the whole of this is true, to what extent does it justify the 
anovement ? 

Conscience (or to use a convenient expression, the moral sense) 
is that by whose action we experience a conviction that certain 
«conduct is morally right or wrong. It is not confined to any one 
‘body of men, or to one particular question. It is common to all 
men who, on any subject whatever, are able to distinguish between 
-conduct which they regard as right and conduct which they regard 
as censurable. In every political society will be found the greatest 
diversity of opinion on numerous matters affecting the common 
life of the people. For example, some may disapprove of all 
human laws; some may feel strongly that monarchy is an evil 
institution and ought to be abolished; some may object to the 
upkeep of a standing army ; some may think that no society should 
be supported which permits large numbers of its members to live 
iin slums ; some may feel that attendance at the state church should 
de made compulsory on every citizen ; others that religious institu- 
tions are detrimental to the well-being of the people and should 
be destroyed. These cases might be multiplied indefinitely. In 
every‘instance where the opinion is held in any strength, conscience 
is involved. Every man who feels convinced that any particular 
system is conducive to the general ill, feels a conscientious objec- 
tion to support that system, and an impulse to resist it. Yet the 
ordinary citizen, who feels the responsibility of citizenship, who 
is conscious of the fact that the community could not hold together 
without a large measure of mutual intolerance, does not proceed to 
resistance. 

It may, however, be that the dictutes of conscience are so in- 
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sistent, so overpowering, and the human agent so relatively weak, 
that he is unable to withstand the impulse, and so commits some 
act which (in itself) violates his duty as a citizen. Such a claim 
would not make the conduct morally justifiable. The act would not 
cease to be censurable. But the circumstances might make the 
moral lapse excusable. To what extent can the passive resister 
find excuse in this light ? 

It may be readily admitted that no man is qualified to measure 
the conscientious scruples of another. It is conceivable that, how- 
ever trivial the question, the conscientious scruples of some person 
may submerge in him every other consideration. We are, there- 
fore, not justified in saying to the passive resister: “This law 
does not violate our consciences, and we do not believe it violates 
yours—although you say it does,” Although we cannot do that, 
yet we can observe the factions of the individual concerned and 
judge from them whether his conscientious objection is so over- 
whelming as to deprive him of the power of self-restraint. 

In the conduct of such a conscience-driven person we should 
expect to observe certain features. His action should be spon- 
taneous, and not capable of organisation. Organisation implies 
some power of self-control, which by the hypothesis is absent in 
this particular case. His action should proceed entirely without 
regard to his own personal safety. If in the height of his indigna- 
tion we found him driving to the edge of the criminal law, but 
not going an inch beyond, we should rightly assume that he had 
not lost the power of self-restraint—his only excuse. We should 
expect to find conscience urging him more strongly in a matter 
affecting the interests of the whole community, and less strongly 
in a matter affecting only himself or his party in the State. There- 
fore, if we found him silent on a general election, but vociferous on 
the more personal question, we should have some right to believe 
that the real motive of his action (whether he perceived it or not) 
was not to be found in the field of pure altruism. 

How does the present Passive Resistance movement stand this 
test ? 

The resistance may be spontaneous in some individual cases ; but 
can it be regarded as spontaneous as a whole where it has shown 
itself so capable of organisation? It has established a National 
Committee, and has appointed a Passive Resistance Day. A record 
is kept of all cases, a recent report giving the following statistics : 


Total summonses . : ‘ . 64,787 
Sales. . ° ‘ ‘ , 2,218 
Leagues ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 647 
Imprisonments . , : . 231 


Again we find the passive resister carefully governing his conduct 
dn order to avoid other than proceedings under the civil law, and 
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so limiting his personal inconvenience in most cases to a small 
pecuniary loss. Socapable is he of self-control, and so awake to 
all the consequences of his step, that he even insists (and if necessary 
takes proceedings to insist) that the pecuniary loss shall not exceed 
the reasonable costs of the action. We may find here some reason 
to thank the passive resister for creating so small a disturbauce in 
the State; but itis difficult to trace any evidence in all this that his 
conscience has deprived him of the power of self-restraint which 
other conscientious objectors in the State uniformly exercise. 

Further, we may find some traces of sectional motives. The Non- 
conformist will probably admit that heaven can be reached by church 
as by chapel. If his motive is purely religious, as his insistence on 
the claims of conscience would suggest, then his conscience is stirred 
to revolt solely on a matter of detail, on a question of method, where 
both roads lead to the same goal. Yet where the detail of church 
versus chapel so overpowers him, we do not find that the great 
general questions of armies, of wars, of the submerged tenth, in 
which the hope of heaven is surely involved, ever drive him from 
a purely constitutional attitude. Moreover, we find that of the 
persons imprisoned nearly half are ministers of Nonconformist 
bodies, i.e. (we say it with all respect), the professional leaders of 
those bodies. We can hardly believe that if the resistance were 
purely spontaneous it could show so enormous a percentage of those 
who (human nature being what it is) must have a tendency to 
magnify their own profession. These facts do at least give some 
reason to believe that passive resistance is rather the policy of a 
sect than the impulse of an outraged conscience. 

Finally, we may devote a moment to the purely practical question. 
Now that the Nonconformist bodies have obtained a large measure 
of control over the legislative machine, what will they do if they 
are faced with the same opposition? If passive resistance is 
justifiable in them, it is justifiable in others. If it is a scandal to 
hale them to prison because they refuse to do that to which they 
have a conscientious objection, it will be equally a scandal to hale 
others to prison if they also refuse to obey the law to which they 
have a conscientious objection. If they are justified in resisting 
in the matter of education, the Church-goer and the Secularist, the 
Republican and the Legitimist, the Free Trader and the Protectionist, 
the Quaker and the Peace Society, will also be justified in resisting 
the Government if it refuses to force their own particular views on 
the rest of the people. We are, therefore, entitled to ask, and the 
leaders of this movement are morally bound to answer this ques- 
tion: What will the Nonconformists do if in the future the example 
they have set is followed by others? Thereis but one answer. They 
will be compelled to ‘* hale men to prison for conscience’ sake.” When 
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that time comes they will find that their present action has dealt a 
death-blow to their influence in the country. Will not the Non- 
conformists recognise while there is yet time that they are forging 
a weapon which others can use in their turn, and will be equally 
justified in using? That weapon will be, in very truth, an axe laid 
to the root of those free and representative institutions which, after 


all, are the real birthright of the race. 
A. Hoox. 
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THE CHILD AND THE HOME. 


A COMMUNITY cannot move in opposite directions at the same time. 
Individualism, or the clear individualising of duties, joined with 
the freedom to do them, is totally different from Communism, the 
true name for Socialism ; and every step taken in the direction of 
the latter is necessarily a movement away from the former. A 
community, like an individual, must be going somewhere. Some 
people do not seem to mind where they are going, providing only 
that they are on the move, They are quite willing to move with 
the times, even though, metaphorically speaking, the times may be 
carrying both them and theirs to the devil. This, however, is 
worse than folly. In fact, it is not very far removed from crimi- 
nality, because it is injustice to unborn generations, whose rights, 
whose interests, whose advancement in the direction of greater 
mental, moral, and physical efficiency, reason forbids us to sacrifice 
to our convenience, to our pleasure, or to our vice. 

All movement is not progress. All change is not change for 
the better. Progress is movement in the right direction, Daty is 
the right direction. Shirking of duty is in the wrong direction. 
Communism, Socialism, Collectivism—call it what you please—is 
the negative of duty and the organisation of shirk. It must fail if 
tried on any scale a million times, and it would drag down to 
destruction a million nations or empires, however strong, however 
large, however wealthy they might be. Shirk is damned, and it 
will damn tothe end of time. In duty alone, which is reason in 
action, is there life and survival for ever more. Shall we, then, 
endeavour to move towards a state of things where individuals, as 
such—as fathers and mothers, as husbands and wives, as sons and 
daughters, and as relations more distantly removed—will efficiently 
fulfil the duties naturally attached to them, or shall we endeavour 
to move towards a state of things where those elevating and 
ennobling activities will, to an ever-increasing extent, be taken out 
of our hands and placed in those of public functionaries, selected 
and supported by the corporate action of the community? Which 
way shall we go—upwards or downwards—to the stars or to Hades ? 
This is the question raised in Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s thoughtful and 
suggestive lectures on Individualism and Collectivism,* which are 


1 Constitution Issues. No.1. (1) The Child and the State; (2) The Parent and 
the State ; (3) The Family and the State ; (4) Individual and the State. By Dr, 
C. W. Saleeby. London: Williams & Norgate, 2s. 
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an attempt to expound the principle that the State is only secure 
in so far as it conserves the liberty and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. These lectures were delivered in the early days of the 
present year for a new political body called the British Constitu- 
tional Association, which was instituted on November 18, 1905, for 
the purpose of conserving what its founders, rightly or wrongly, 
believe to be the fundamental principle of the British Constitution 
—namely, personal liberty joined with responsibility—and for 
limiting the functions of governing bodies to such an extent that 
this principle shall not by them be violated. One may perhaps be 
permitted to doubt whether liberty joined with responsibility is the 
fundamental principle of the British Constitution ; butif it is not, 
it certainly ought to be, and one feels in duty bound to support and 
assist, to the extent of one’s power, those who seek to make it 
to be. 

Without liberty man is a slave. Without responsibility he is 
not a man. Some people confound liberty with license, which is 
the abuse of liberty ; but they make a great mistake. When first 
I heard of the British Constitutional Association I thought that 
possibly it was a branch of the Primrose League, a body to which 
I have always had a strong antipathy ; but when I found it pro- 
claiming the principles of the great Individualist who has recently 
passed away from us, the prejudice aroused by its name vanished, 
For assuredly, Herbert Spencer was no Tory, and nothing in the 
most remote degree like one. He was a Liberal in the true 
historic meaning of the term; an inheritor of the spirit of “ the 
good old cause,” as Milton called it—the cause of individual liberty 
as opposed to tyranny of any kind, whether that of the few over 
the many or of the many over the few—and he might have truly 
said with Byron: “I would all men were free, as well from kings 
as mobs, from you as me.” 

The British Constitutional Association contends with Spencer 
that the path of progress is not from freedom to bondage (either to 
& minority or to a majority), but from lesser freedom to greater 
freedom, and that therefore all collectivist measures beyond what 
are required for defending individuals against the aggressions of 
each other—beyond, that is, what are needed for enabling as many 
persons as possible to enjoy liberty joined with responsibility—are 
retrogressive and tyrannical measures. And under the head of 
aggressions, the members of this Association would, I suppose, 
include any action that injures any person either in mind, body or 
estate. The putting down of conduct of this character is, I 
believe, in their view the only legitimate function of governmental 
power, because it is precisely conduct of this character which, in 
greater or less measure, prevents as many persons as possible 
enjoying liberty joined with responsibility. Undoubtedly this is 
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the Individualist position—the position of Kant, of Wm. Von 
Humboldt, of Fredk. Bastiat, and of Herbert Spencer. In large 
measure it was also, I believe, the position of Richard Cobden. 

Some persons appear to think that when we claim freedom for 
the individual we mean that he is to be allowed to enjoy it at the 
expense of other individuals, Nothing could possibly be further 
from the truth. Individualism is an all-round principle. There 
is no person unjustly restrained in this or in any other world from 
whom it would not strike the fetters if it could. The man who 
intelligently values his own freedom strongly desires that others 
also may be free. Their subjection is a menace to himself and 
his children, whose life is one with his own. Enlightened self- 
interest thus reaches out the hand of liberation to all who are subject 
to any kind of restraint beyond what justice itself, the stern 
guardian of freedom, imperatively requires. 

But to return to Dr. Saleeby’s lectures. He exposes the weak- 
ness, not to say the wickedness of collectivism at the outset by 
showing that in its very nature it must be injurious to the mental, 
moral and physical welfare of the child, and that consequently it 
must be bad for the race. The good of the race is the supreme 
and final test, and the good of the race is bound up with the good 
of the child. By this Individualism stands or falls. That alone is 
the best social system which makes for a state of things in which 
the greatest possible number of individuals enjoy the fullest 
possible life for the longest possible time. And what do I mean 
by the fullest possible life? I mean the life which is com- 
posed of the largest possible number of actions and the largest 
possible number of thoughts. I mean the life of man a think- 
ing and acting being. As much thought as possible expressing 
itself as much as possible in action. This is the perfect life, and 
this it is towards which evolution is carrying the human race, the 
greatest, the most god-like attribute of which is its intelligence. 
Anything, therefore, which takes place, either in mind or body, 
having a tendency to make a man more intelligent is good, while 
anything having a contrary tendency is bad. Herein lies the 
everlasting distinction between virtue and vice. Virtue lifts up 
towards the light. Vice pushes us down towards darkness. Think 
of the joy of that light! Think of the sorrow of darkness! To 
cut a long story short, and to express the logical outcome of the 
first of Dr. Saleeby’s lectures in a few words, the child needs a 
home, not a glorified collective orphanage, but a real home where 
there is good parental control, good parental example, lofty teach- 
ing, wise, enlightened love, the personal purity which is one with 
the service of reason, the joy which is more than the pleasure of 
the passing time, and all else that is needed for the bringing out 
of what is best, and the repression of what is worst in the budding 
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and growing character whose future is then at stake, The child 
is educated, the best within it is drawn forth, the worst within it is 
repressed, by a good environment. “Education,” says Dr. 
Saleeby, “is the provision of an environment the function of 
which is to prepare for complete living.” 

The most important factors in the child’s mental and moral 
environments are its parents, and those who are appointed by them 
to serve it. Parents are Nature's own functionaries, appointed by 
a power which is infinitely stronger, and which on the whole acts 
far less rigidly than either the Government or the people. Marcus 
Aurelias, in almost the first words of the book of his Meditations, 
tells us that from his mother, Domitia Calvilla, he learned piety and 
beneficence, and that he had her to thank for abstinence, not only 
from evil deeds but even from evil thoughts, as well as for 
simplicity in his way of living, far removed from the habits of most 
of the rich in his day. He had, he says, to thank his great grand- 
father for not having been obliged to frequent public schools, and 
for having had good teachers at home, and for knowing that 
on these matters, so important in the forming of good character, a 
man should spend liberally. From the reputation and remembrance 
of his father he learned the meaning of modesty and a manly 
character. From his governor he learned to endure labour, and to 
want little for his support, and to work with his hands, and not to 
be a partisan, and not to meddle with other people's affairs, and 
not to be ready to listen to slander. From his grandfather he 
learned good morals and the government of his temper. From 
one of his teachers he learned not to busy himself about trifling 
things, and not to believe what was told by miracle-workers and 
jugglers about incantations and the driving away of demons and 
such things; and from the same teacher he also learned how to 
endure freedom of speech in all those with whom he had any 
dealings. From another teacher he learned to look up to nothing 
else, not even for a moment, except to reason, and from a number 
of other persons he learned other things which were useful to him 
as a thinking and acting being. 

Here indeed, was a home, an environment, a drawer forth, an 
educator of the best that was in the child, and a represser of the 
worst, such as has, perhaps, never before and never since existed in 
this world. And the outcome? Did it repay the thought, the 
care,the love? It did. We shall have to look far and long to find 
the equal of Marcus Aurelius, I will not say with Renan that he 
was a perfectly developed man, but I will say that—take him all 
round—few men have come near to him. It is of the essence of 
the best ideal to be always out of the reach of those who strive after 
it. But the striving is the great thing, and ‘so to act that each 
to-morrow finds us further than to-day.” 
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Progress is eternal. The ideal towards which we move is not a 
thing of flesh and blood. It is in man and yet ever above him. It 
is not born. It cannot die. It is the eternal child of thought, 
being of one substance with its deathless parent. Only in that 
intellectnal realm which is above time, does it live and move and 
have its being, and our worth as thinking and acting beings is 
measured by the extent to which we approximate towards it. 
Education is the lifting of a child towards the best ideal through 
the provision of an environment which draws forth all that is 
best in it, and represses all that is worst. Is such an environ- 
ment likely to be provided by the State? Consider for a 
moment what the State, as a concrete fact, seizable and touch- 
able by the individual, really is. It is simply an organised 
body of public functionaries. Is such a body fit to be trusted with 
the provision of the environment of the child—with the feeding, 
housing, teaching, clothing, nursing and amusing of the offspring 
begotten by man and born of woman? The Individualist says no. 
The Socialist says yes. We are dealing, of course, with a general 
scheme. Special cases require special treatment, and the treatment 
should vary with the cases. There are some parents, as well as 
persons who are standing in the place of parents, from whom it is 
our duty to take children by force. Weare not just now dealing 
with isolated and extreme cases like these. We are dealing with the 
people generally. Have they, then, become so debased that, generally 
speaking, they are not, as individuals, as parents, to be trusted 
with the care and bringing up of their own children? Have they 
really sunk below the level of the birds of the air and the beasts of 
the forest? If so, must they not now be beyond the reach of 
salvation, whatever place-and-pelf-seeking quackery may say to the 
contrary? Is this indeed the glorious outcome after thirty years 
of the compulsory cramming in the pauper-herding establishments 
called schools, though assuredly few things are less correctly named ? 
Is this the magnificent product of that mind-and-body-blighting- 
process—that imitation of foreign folly, or worse—which we were 
promised, amid such a loud flourish of trumpets, would lift the 
British people to such a pinnacle of moral and intellectual perfec- 
tion? If so, must there not be something radically wrong in the 
compulsory principle itself? I have not space to enlarge on this 
matter. I have only space to ask a few questions and make a few 
remarks. Can a nation be drilled by hired functionaries into 
morality and intellectuality? The Individualist says no. His 
opponent—you may call him by any name you please—says yes. 
Which speaks the honest truth? There is not a shadow of doubt 
in my mind that the Individualist is right, and that his opponent is 
wrong. It is love of knowledge that imparts knowledge, that 
makes it abound, that makes others love it, and seek it, and make 
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it their own. The general recognition of this fact will even~ 
tually drive compulsory cram out of this country and out of this 
world. 

To return, however, to the collectivist scheme in its entirety, 
which is Communism pure and simple, though more simple than 
pure. I deal with it in its entirety, because this, after all, is the 
fairest way of dealing with it. There are some people who try to 
believe that they can stop half way down a waterfall. They would 
feed the child and make the parent pay the cost—a difficult matter 
with the worst parents when once the food is consumed. They 
would fend and prove and pry into family affairs, and employ a 
host of costly officials in the work—a hard, cruel bureaucracy that 
would consume what would support many poor children—and then, 
after all, they would completely fail in numerous cases to get butter 
out of a dog’s mouth. They would, of course, begin by giving 
“one square meal” a day, forgetting that in an increasing number 
of cases that square meal would be made by the worst parents to 
serve for the whole day. Nobody would long be satisfied with this 
arrangement. The cry would soon go forth that the work of feeding, 
having once been undertaken by the State, must be done properly, 
not half or quarter done. Afterwards would come the cry for 
clothing. It would be urged by an increasing number of vote- 
seeking politicians that there was no sense in well-feeding the 
child and then leaving it in rags. The State would have to 
undertake the clothing business. Thus a lower stage in the 
inferno would be reached. It would then be discovered that all 
the good work done in clothing and feeding the child was nullified 
by its home surroundings, which would certainly not have been 
improved by the relieving of the parents of their natural duties 
and responsibilities. For assuredly persons cannot be im- 
proved by having their duties done for them by other persons. 
They can only be improved in so far as, by some means or other, 
they can be got to attend these duties themselves. The homes of 
the children of the poor will get worse, not better, in proportion as 
the duties, which ought to be done in them by parents, are done 
elsewhere by other persons. The poor man’s child is the best moral 
influence that he has. If it does not cause him to be good, as he 
ought to be, it certainly prevents him from being as bad as he 
might be if it were not there. And the same truth holds for the 
woman. As its duties disappeared the poor humble home would 
be found to grow worse. It is terrible to think what it would 
become eventually. Then would come the cry for housing the child. 
The State, it would be urged, had undertaken a parent’s work, 
and therefore it ought to do that work as a parent ought, to 
do it. “KL 

And so the descent into Communism would go merrily: on. 





cote : 
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There is no logical halting-place after you have once begun to act 
on the principle that it is the duty of the community in its cor- 
porate capacity, and not of parents in their individual capacity, to 
do for the children of the people what nature has clearly given to 
be done by those among the people who have brought upon them- 
selves the duties and responsibilities of parentage. Let so-called 
reformers, therefore, know exactly where they are setting out to 
arrive at. A few millions will assuredly not carry them to their 
journey’s end, or even very far along the road. And where are the 
means which they require to be taken from? By just so much as 
they spend upon feeding, training, clothing, and housing A, B, and 
C, they will take away means which could be used in performing 
similar services for D, E, and F, and, at the same time, they will 
lose a considerable amount on the costly officialism which they 
will have to employ to divert the channel of supply. How this 
will cause a less amount of hunger to exist in the country, con- 
sidered as a whole, is not easy to see. The children that are 
publicly fed will, of course, bulk large in the public eye. The 
children that are not privately fed, but that would have been so 
fed had not the means required for feeding them been taken by the 
tax-collector to feed other children, will remain starving in private 
homes, the revenues for the support of which will be to an in- 
creasing extent taken as taxes to keep up the public orphanages 
required for the growing number of practically parentless children. 
So that, after all, the solution of the hunger difficulty does not lie, 
and cannot lie, in this direction. 

The question is not so simple as it looks. When the collectivist 
asks—‘“ What! would you have the poor children to starve?” he 
should be asked—Which children? Those that are thought of by 
you, or those that are thought of by the Individualist ? To listen 
to the advocates of State feeding one would imagine that dumplings 
grew upon all the trees of the forest, while joints of meat dropped 
down from the clouds; the State only having to say, “ Gather them 
in, and from henceforth let hunger be no more.” But now let us 
view the matter from another side. Will relieving parents of their 
duties towards their children tend to encourage them to make more 
exertions to increase the quantity of food in the country, or will it 
have a contrary tendency ? The people of a country can only after 
all live upon the food that is in it. What causes food to be in it? 
One of the most powerful incentives to do the work by which food 
is obtained, either directly through the production of it, or indi- 
rectly through the production of what is exchanged for it in the 
world’s market, is unquestionably the desire to feed the helpless 
beings who consume it without being able to do much towards earn- 
ing it. This desire is naturally strongest when these helpless beings 
are one’s own children, living ever in one’s presence. The private 
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home with the private family, having the same father and the same 
mother—the small monogamic community where natural duties and 
responsibilities are the mostly clearly individualised—is one of the 
most powerful agencies under the stars for getting the maximum of 
useful work out of a man, At this Collectivism strikes. To the root 
of this tree it lays its axe, and it does so in the professed interests 
of all the hungry children in the country ! 

One of the strongest among the forces that bring good into the 
country, or that cause it to be grown here, is the very force which 
Collectivism is seeking to destroy. And yet it promises to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to house the destitute! Do 
its advocates believe for a single moment that there is a word of 
truth in its promises so far as the country considered as a whole is 
concerned ? It promises to provide for the children of the people. 
But how about the children of the other people ? 

Well, Individualism takes all of them into consideration. It 
does not say—‘‘ There shall be no hunger;” but it does say— 
“There shall be as little hunger as possible.” And how does it 
propose to keep its word? It proposes to keep its word by means 
of liberty joined with responsibility. It would allow free play 
for all human activities that are not in themselves unjust and 
injurious. It would lift the growing load of a worse than idle 
bureaucracy from off the joint back of capital and labour. It 
would take the tax-collector’s hand out of his neighbour's pocket. 
It would lessen, and ultimately clear off, the public debts, both 
local and imperial. It would liberate the land from all restrictions 
that hinder its free sale and prevent it from passing into the hands 
of the most intelligent, the most thrifty, and the most industrious 
portion of the community. It would liberate private enterprise 
from all the law-made hindrances with which it is now so heavily 
beset. It would stop public bodies from trading with the tax- 
payers’ money, or on the security of his property, against his 
consent, and in defiance of his wishes, merely because he happens 
to be in a minority, and because the majority desire to carry on a 
private trader’s business without taking a private trader’s risk and 
responsibility which is of the very essence of injustice. Finally, 
it would apply the sound Cobdenite principle of Free Trade 
to all productions and all services that could without injustice, 
without injary to any person, be freely exchanged. By these 
means it would bring the country back to the path from which it 
strayed—the path of liberty joined with responsibility—the only 
path of progress, mental, moral, and physical. 

M. D. O’Brien. 
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THE MATERNITY OF GOD. 


Part II. 


WE can now in some measure comprehend the universal belief in all 
ages and among all peoples of the immaculate Births of the World’s 
Saviours. The Redeemers were ever of the seed of the Woman, with 
no male element in their composition. For it was intuitively recog- 
nised that if the source of all things was the Cosmic Virgin, so must 
woman, her representative, be potentially self-procreative. This 
was the pledge given to womanhood ; the everlasting covenant, that 
could not be annulled, whereby the true humanity should be virgin- 
born; the seed of the woman alone should bring forth the race of 
Christs. For the more man is differentiated from the One, the 
further he is from the Divine. This is the mystery of the oneness 
of sex and of Divinity. There must be a return to the one source 
of life before the human can be perfected. 

There is a very remarkable passage in Pistis Sophia regarding 
this supreme truth where the divine Son thus addresses Mary His 
mother: “ Amen, Amen, I say unto thee, they shall proclaim thee 
blessed from one end of the earth to the other, for the covenant of 
the first mystery [the Supernal Mother] hath dwelt in thee, and by 
this covenant shall be saved all worlds and all heights, and this 
covenant is the beginning and the end.” 

Christ was the first fruits of the typical woman: the pure, self- 
productive Virgin: the immaculate medium of the Supernal 
Feminine Principle. Thus writes St. Ignatius, ‘‘ Hidden from the 
prince of this world [the male element] were the virginity of Mary 
and her child-bearing, and likewise also the death of our Lord; 
three mysteries of open proclamation, the which were wrought in 
the Silence of God.” Now, as I said before, the Silence of God was 
the mystery of the Divine Feminine, the first Cause. It was 
necessary and meet that the primal visible embodiment of the 
Divine Feminine on the lower material plane should appear in the 
form of a man without sin, and with a physical body that should 
not see corruption, for thereby was demonstrated the complete 
elimination of the male or transitory element, and the victory of 
the male organism over change, corruption, and death. As in the 
Heavenly Birth, the Christos, the Archetype, is depicted as emanat- 
ing‘from the first Mystery, the Mother, so Christ, the first born of the 
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Sons of God, is conceived in the womb of a pure virgin, directly 
overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, the Divine Feminine, in order 
that in His spiritual and material composition, above and below, 
there should be nothing of the male element of change existing. 
In the phraseology of modern science, in the Christ, the man per- 
fected, there was no katabolic element! possible, and thus He rose 
with the Body of this Life, having seen no corruption. The first 
Adam was of earth earthy, of the dust of purgation of matter, the 
second Adam is the Divine Human, the only begotten of the Holy 
Feminine Spirit being formed with no male element, no deficiency 
in his composition, and consequently incorruptible and immortal. 
For herein is the immutable law typified. The Race must return 
to the state of the Son to be made pure, to the Mother to be made 
whole. For remember, the Feminine Principle is eternal, the 
male element is of change, decay, and death. The Feminine 
Principle has to permeate all matter so as to render it impervious 
and immune from the onslaught of the male element. The 
Feminine Principle has therefore to work more especially upon the 
organism in which are centred the disintegrating and destructive 
forces. The ultimate victory of the Feminine Principle was thus 
foreshadowed in the birth of Christ, who, as a male organism, was 
yet free from any male element and was the outcome of the pure 
Feminine spirit and of the pure Feminine substance. Surely then, 
it may be argued, Christ should have been born as a woman: but in 
that case there would have been no positive objective triumph over 
hostile forces. For, theoretically and potentially, the feminine 
organism is immortal, being, even in the lowest form, the repre- 
sentative of the Divine Mother, and bearing within it the chalice of 
everlasting life. From the beginning the feminine organism was 
endowed with higher functional powers, with greater longevity, 
with greater recuperative forces; therefore the mighty supremacy 
of the Feminine Principle was conclusively demonstrated by the 
elimination of the male element from the male organism, thus 
rendering it free from taint, and able to develop the highest 
spiritual faculties. What was accomplished in the Christ, can be 
also accomplished by every son and daughter of the race.2 Each 
can redeem the body from the body of this death, through the 
elimination of the male element, the katabolic disintegrating forces 
that work for change and corruption. And, as in the transcen- 
dental, the apotheosis of the masculine principle culminates in the 
Father of Lights in whom is no variableness nor shadow of turning, 

1 The upbuilding constructive, synthetic processes in nature are summed up in 
the words “ anabolism”’ and “anabolic,” the disruptive descending changes breaking 
down into waste products are known as katabolism or katabolic. ‘ The male is the 
outcome of predominant katabolism, and the female of equally emphatic anabolism.” 
—The Evolution of Sex. Geddes and Thomson. P. 51. 


2 “Within the laboratory of man’s own being are latent the forces for the eternal 
renewal of life.”—How to Live For Ever. By H. Gaze. P. 70. 
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so in the lower plane the Son must be born immaculate and 
immortal. Nothing shows more plainly the fearful depths of gross 
materialism into which professing Christianity has sunk, without a 
ray of idealism clinging to it, than the smug complacency with 
which dignitaries of the Church are willing to expunge from the 
tenets of their faith the Virgin Birth aud the Resurrection of the 
Body. At the blatant demand of rationalism they are willing to 
deny their Lord, yet by a paradox materialism substantiates the 
very facts they question. Science proves that not only is the virgin 
birth possible, but that the greater number of living organisms are 
entirely virgin-born, that actually more species are brought into 
existence without the male organism than with its co-operation. It 
is absurd to suppose that “Earth’s noblest thing, a woman per- 
fected,” will remain less potent in self-procreation than the humblest 
of animals. What is foreshadowed in simplicity is perfected in 
complexity. The unicellular organism is purely maternal and self- 
producing. ‘It moves, feels, nourishes itself, and reproduces,” ? 
In its protoplasm are latent and foreshadowed the differentiated 
organs, functions, and faculties of multicellular organisms. In 
ascending species, variations of chemical compounds are acquired 
through the medium of the male organism; when in any species 
the acme of chemical adjustment is reached, the maternal organism 
no longer has resource to amphigonic reproduction, and no longer 
produces males, but resumes its virgin procreative prerogative, 
From the investigations made by Professor Jacques Loeb and his 
numerous colleagues, it has been proved that only a transitory 
change in the ions of the blood may allow of complete partheno- 
genesis in the higher mammalia. Darwin already has pointed out 
that parthenogenesis exists among the lower mammalians to a 
greater extent than is generally suspected ; and Romanes and others, 
the most uncompromising of materialists, held that it was not an 
impossibility in nature for a virgin to give birth to a child. In 
Romanes’ own words, “ if such a fact in the human species has been 
unique, still it would not betoken any breach of physiological 
continuity.” According to Weismann’s hypothesis, “such a fact 
need betoken nothing more than a slight disturbance of the com- 
plex machinery of ovulation, on account of which the ovum failed 
to eliminate from its substance an almost inconceivably minute 
portion of its nucleus,” which ordinarily is replaced by fertilisation. 
When this infinitesimal portion is retained by the ovum, it remains 
complete in itself and therefore capable of full organic development. 
For, I must repeat with emphasis, matter and spirit are one and 
unseparable. The one cannot act without the other. All phenomena 
have a physical chemical basis; and the higher phases of spirit 
cannot be developed without the corresponding highly composite 


1 The Evolution of Man, Haeckel, vol. i. p. 119. 
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grades of matter. Now from the Archaic ages up to now there 
has always been a strange presage of an impending change in 
humanity, one which would revolutionise all existing conditions, 
and be the most potent factor in the elevation of the race. More- 
over, it was mystically intimated that the future transformation 
was but a restitution of the natural law on the basic principle of 
Oneness in Creation. For the creative energy, that vitalises the 
primordial speck of protoplasm and culminates in complexity of 
function on this mundane plane in the organism of woman, seeks 
but one object, the perfection of the individual. This can only be 
attained, first, through the evolution of the species as a whole; 
and second, through the development of the individual, rendered 
complete in itself. 

Now, it is obvious that, just in proportion as the evolution of the 
species proceeds through the variability of sexual elements in 
reproduction through the expenditure of life-force, so the perfection 
of the individual is attained through non-sexuality or the conser- 
vation of life-force when the maximum of chemico-physical 
combinations has been reached in the organism. Thus the race 
composed of the most heterogeneous properties, the most mixed race, 
would, by a natural law, be the most capable of developing certain 
individuals to a point to which the majority have not attained. 
Every nation that has formulated the doctrine of the Virgin-birth 
has been a dominant, absorbent, assimilative race, conqueror of many 
peoples, whose blood has been mingled in their veins. Such were 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Indo-Aryans, the Semites, the 
Greeks, and the Romans.! Such is the Anglo-Saxon of to-day, and 
therefore it is among the more fully developed individuals of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that we shall find the first premonitions of this 
great, this stupendous change in the reproduction of mankind.? 
Comte, as is well known, foresaw a time when women would 
produce without the aid of the male element, by the means of a 
latent force: an hypothesis fully substantiated by recent biological 
experiments and researches. Comte considered that humanity 
could only be redeemed by a caste without heredity in the male line, 
a caste of spiritual leaders ‘‘ whose authority,” he says, ‘‘ would then 
rest upon an origin truly superior, which would not shrink from an 
investigation,” ‘‘ Woman,” says Comte, “must cease to be the 
female of the man.” As it is written in the Secret Doctrine, “ for 
the world will have discovered that individuals have it in their own 
powers to procreate Buddha-like children—or demons. When the 


1 The Pelagi, the wondrous sea-kings, were sons of the sea-goddess, and without 
a father.’’—The Rivers of Life. By J. G.R. Forlong. Vol. ii. p. 555. ‘The original 
tribes of Polynesia claim to descend from the great mother Vari, and in their 
“ Creation Song’’ sing, ‘‘ We have no father whatever. Vari alone made us.” 

2 As is indeed the case, as medical papers now circulating among tke profession 
would show. 
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knowledge comes, all dogmatic religions, and with these the demons, 
will die out.” In view of this natural development of the race, this 
bursting of the lower incasement of materiality in which the 
creative force has been imprisoned, it is of the utmost importance 
that women should so attune their own psychic faculties that, in 
the present generation, and in those which will for sons succeed 
it, the psychological evolution of the race may proceed on the parest 
and most exalted lines cf conduc’, thought, and spirituality. 
Women will work in their way, men in theirs, for this redemption 
of the body. For mark what this entering into her full powers 
means for woman. It implies first a return to the healthy 
condition of the functional reproductive organs that is hers by 
natural right—no pathological disabilities ; no painful child-birth ; no 
disease ; children well-born, the best of their kind, the offspring of 
pure conceptive forces. Already the human intellect creates—the 
wisdom of the ages, the art treasures of all times testify to the 
creative genius of man, and these are things of Time. But the 
reproductive organs centre on the creation of a living soul. So we 
may well surmise that, given the sympathetic physical media, the 
individual spirit, endowed with a fuller complement of vital force, 
will be able to clothe its sublime thoughts with a tangible form of 
the subtlest grades of matter. These children, begotten of the 
brain of the purest aspirations and concepts, will be radiant beings, 
the outcome of the highest ideals, springing to life, as Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, fully equipped in all grace, virtue, and 
knowledge. We have the traditions of the winged races of Plato, 
but Socrates learnt of Diotima that the children of the brain of non- 
sexual love would be the true hostages of immortality. America’s 
great woman pioneer, Margaret Fuller, wrote in the last century, 
** Woman, self-controlled, would never be absorbed by any relations. 
She is born for Truth and Love in their universal energy. Would 
she but assume her inheritance, Mary would not be the only Virgin- 
Mother.” While another woman idealist, Eliza Farnham, thus 
wrote in her Woman's Era. ‘‘ The more affluent functional life 
strongly suggests that in its own crowning office it cannot be second 
to an inferior functional life.” 

Now functions are quite distinct from aptitudes. Woman is the 
most complex organism as regards functions; she is, as yet, below 
the insect and the bird in aptitudes, Mankind has not yet 
developed to the same perfection of automatic intelligence as the ant 
and the bdée as regards the industrial instinct, powers of organisa- 
tion, co-ordination of labour, mathematical precision, architectural 
ability, and individual responsibility. Woman is called the 
industrial sex—she has, however, much to learn from her humble 
sub-human sisters. But it is only through the mother that these 
aptitudes can become inherent in the race, that habits can become 
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instinctive, that inteiligence can become automatic, and right con- 
duct become intuitive. Therefore, I say, let the women of the 
present day who know these things realise their full import, and, 
with no ambiguity, in humbleness and lowliness of heart, take up 
the position assigned to them by the inexorable natural law that is 
working in the human plane as it has hitherto done in the lower 
species. For man develops through the body, the mind, and the 
spirit. That is to say, first, through the senses, what he feels; 
second, through the intellect, what he thinks; third, through the 
spirit, what he knows. The majority of mankind are at present 
only on the sense plane. They are only evolving consciousness, 
responsiveness to vibration; to outside excitation. Hence the 
absence of sympathy with the sufferings of others, hence the absence 
of imagination, which can piace one’s self in the position of another 
and acutely feel what that other suffers. Hence also that hard, 
cold, materialised reason that only aims at self-gratification and self- 
advancement, regardless of the cost to others; for the knowledge 
born of experience, has not yet revealed the unity of all things, 
and that the universality of suffering is due to the undeveloped 
consciousness of each individual. And as the individual unit 
approximates to the ideal type, so must disappear the incongruities 
that mar and disturb the harmonies of life. For only through 
suffering are we perfected and can become higher than the angels. 
As the Christ declares in Pistis Sophia, ‘‘ They indeed have not at 
all undergone sufferings, nor changes of region, nor have they torn 
themselves asunder, nor poured themselves into different bodies, 
nor have they been in any affliction. Whereas ye others, ye men 
are the purgations of the treasure, ye are the purgation of matter. 
And ye have been in great afflictions and great tribulations, in 
your pourings into different bodies of this world. Ye have struggled 
and fought, renouncing the whole world and all the matter that is 
in it. Ye have not held your hands in the fight until ye have 
found all the mysteries of the kingdom of light, which have purified 
you and transformed you into refined light most pure, and ye have 
become pure light itself.” The victory is accomplished over sin, 
decay, and death, through the crucifixion in space, time, and condi- 
tion of the man-in-the-making, the supreme Diremption of the 
Divine Mother from Herself who, in the end, gathers her limbs from 
all the sons and the universe, and the selves separated are united 
to the Self-completed. Herein is the meaning of the ancient 
Promethean myth—the Christos crucified from the foundation of 
the world represents in the most occult sense the Divine Feminine 
that of Her own free will submitted Herself, as a necessary and 
inevitable condition of manifestation, to the transitory existence of 
the male element, conditioned by time and space, change and 
transmutation, decay and death. The Eternal Mother, crucified, 
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pierced by the Son of Her own making, travailing in birth for the 
Son who shall redeem Her, This is in truth the awful mystery of 
sex-differentiation, before which we may well bow our heads in 
trembling and contrition. For in this dual aspect, this is the 
Christos that has been sacrificed for the sins of the whole world, 
who in truth has borne our burdens and carried our sorrows, by 
whose blood we are healed. “So Sne, the Mother of All, the Holy 
Spirit,” says Pistis Sophia, “ transmigrating from body to body, and 
thereby also continually undergoing indignity, last of all even 
stood for hire in a brothel; and she was the lost sheep.” We can 
thus in @ sense understand the awful significance of the indictment 
of Christ, “ Every sin shall be forgiven unto men, except the sin 
against the Holy Ghost ”—whom, remember, Christ called His 
Mother. The unpardonable sin can thus be realised in its deepest 
iniquity, if we recognise that the Holy Spirit, the Divine Feminine, 
is the creative principle of life both material and spiritual in every 
living creature. “I will purge you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” For not only is the feminine principle the nucleus of 
organic life, but it is the spiritual inflatus in man of the Divine. 
Through it alone can the race claim son-ship with the Deity, 
through it alone is man made cognisant with the Higher Self. 
Quench not the Spirit, for “the Spirit giveth Life.” Only through 
the growth of the Feminine Principle in himself could man hope 
to see God, to reach through purity and love the far-off bourne of 
human desire. For implanted inherent in every phase of creation 
is the desire for the Divine Feminine, and by a clearly demonstrable 
paradox the desire is the incentive of the highest aspirations, and 
the cause of the deepest degradation, in exact ratio as the desire is 
influenced by the material or the spiritual factor of the organism, 
We thus see how in the descent through matter, to mould, purify, 
and redeem, the Divine Mother became of necessity subordinate to 
the grosser forms of matter, so as eventually to subjugate the 
whole. As the Desire of Existences, she had to respond to that 
desire. In the mystery of male diremption, She had to submit, in 
a transitory stage of the most materialised form of creative power, 
to material physical union. She had to attract to Herself for 
reabsorption and transmutation the separated particles of Her own 
creative Life-Force. She had to work through the medium of a 
material agency for the purification of the male element, and by 
that purification through spiritual transmutation to achieve ulti- 
mately the redemption of the Body. And thus the sin against the 
Holy Ghost is the desecration of those organic creative functions 
that are coneecrated to these supreme uses of reproduction and 
regeneration. It is the pollution of the Ark of the Covenant, the 
Holy of Holies, wherein is centred the fount of Life, the matrix 
from whence issues the living soul, born into the world to make 
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its pilgrimage from corruption to incorruption, from mortality to 
immortality, from death to life. And yet with a turpitude, 
unknown, undreamt of by the lower animals, safeguarded by 
instinct and the control of natural law, the human race has 
blasphemed the Holy Ghost, the Divine Mother, in Her manifested 
conditions of wifehood and motherhood. She has stood for hire in 
the world’s mart, she has been sold for thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of the field of blood. For the blood is the Life, and man- 
kind have made traffic of the Divine Essence. ‘ They have polluted 
the spring of Life. They have taken the pearl of great price and 
trampled it underfoot in the mire and on the dung-hill. And yet 
—shall the Mother see of the travail of her soul and shall be satis- 
fied. For the sons shall be born who will redeem her and set her 
free from the bonds of this death. 


“O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, thou hast 
laid thy body as the ground and as the street to them that went over, 
behold I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy foundations with 
sapphires, And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of car- 
buncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
—lIs. liv. 11, 12, 13. E 

“ Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth into singing, and 
ery aloud, thou that didst not travail with child, for more are the children 
of the desolate than the children of the married wife, saith the Lord.” 

“ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation, that saith unto Zion, thy God, the Elohim, the 
Eternal Mother reigneth !” 

“ Loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion. 
Who art thou, that thou shouldst be afraid of a man that shall die, and of 
the son of man that shall be made as grass. It is time for thee to work, 
for they have made void thy law, and thy law is an undefiled law, con- 
verting the soul. Thou who art called Light and Spirit and Life: for 
thou hast reigned in the body, and all people shall see the Salvation of our 
‘God, the Elohim of Life.” 


Mark you the awful mysticism of this sentence. It is the Divine 
Mother who is redeemed, to whom cometh salvation from the dese- 
cration of the ages: who, having lien among the pots, rises with 
wings of silver and feathers of gold. 

Throughout the ages the mystics have foreseen this triumph of 
the Eternal Feminine, this day of the Woman, and the consequent 
evolution of the true human on the material plane. Hence it was 
known that on the development in woman of her full unrestrained 
creative powers, the race would enter on a higher phase of psychical 
activities. Men and women will take up the higher nature, the 
true self, the divine consciousness. But it is only through the pure 
Father and the perfected Son that the Supernal Mother can be 
known. That is to say, the human race must attain to the apotheosis 
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of conscionsness on the masculine plane of chastity and self-control 
before men or women can be wholly imbued with the Holy Feminine 
Spirit. Woman must no longer ensnare man in the false pleasures 
of sensuality; man must no longer enslave woman as an instru- 
ment for self-gratification, each keeping the other in bondage in 
the grossest bonds of the flesh. The day, in truth, is approaching 
when the hearts of the Fathers shall be turned to the children, when 
men will no longer bring forth to themselves, but, fully compre- 
hending the vital importance of conserving the creative energy for 
self-development, will only expend it in physical expression for the 
birth of well-born desired offspring. ‘‘ Hitherto we have seen only 
a manifestation of the sons of self-will, sons of lust and corruption, 
sons of disease, and heirs of death. Under their ascendancy the 
very soil, all the elements, and all creatures have suffered.” ! Then 
as the soul expands and grows, theclaims of the body will sink into 
insignificance, and at last into total abeyance, as the great renun- 
ciation is made and the virgin Christ is evolved in man. The waters 
of Jordan will flow upwards into the life immortal, instead of down- 
wards into the Dead Sea of generation and decay. The true man 
will be born through this transmutation of the lower chemicals into 
the higher spiritual forces, complete in himself, having cast away 
the garment of shame, having crucified the world with its affections 
and lusts. And thus shall the soul which is virgin pass on to its . 
full inheritance, casting off the chains of the lower nature, and 
appear before the Light of lights, beyond time and space, ‘‘in the 
undecaying heart of the eternities.” 


1 Morgenrithe. By John Pulsford. P, 111. 
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RUSKIN’S VIEWS ON WOMEN. 


FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


A.tTHouGH Ruskin has been the subject of so much favourable and 
unfavourable criticism, there is one point where he certainly lays 
himself open to objection which has been scarcely touched upon. 
This point is his views upon the education, position, and duties of 
women—views which are quasi-chivalrous, but very limited ; whilst 
he is sublimely unconscious of the possibility of anything being 
greater of their kind. 

In Sesame and Lilies, that book, strange to say, much beloved of 
women, he says: 


“ A girl’s education should be- nearly, in its course and material of 
study, the same as a boy’s; but quite differently directed. A woman, in 
any rank of life, ought to know whatever her husband is likely to know, 
but to know it in a different way. . . . Speaking broadly, a man ought 
to know any language or science he learns, thoroughly—while a woman 
ought to know the same language, or science, only so far as may enable 
= ‘4 sympathise in her husband’s pleasures, and in those of his best 

riends.” 


Granting a woman, then, the power of divining what attributes 
her future husband (if she have one) is likely to possess, she is to 
follow no pursuit because nature (who, one might presume, knew 
better than Ruskin) has adapted her for it; but simply to develop 
or reduce herself, as the case may be, into impressionable wax and 
nice pliable clay, animated by a responsive soul. What would 
become of her if she had the misfortune to lose her husband, or if 
she never had one, is a contingency with which Ruskin does not 
deal; or perhaps he would have understood that it is not political 
economy to train up the women of a country to be ivy if there are 
not enough oaks to support them. If fitting herself for marriage 
were the obvious object of a girl’s education, her position in the 
world would be as invidious as it already is in a ballroom where 
men are in a minority. 

Then another theory of Ruskin’s is that every good, eternally 
feminine, bread-and-butter-cutting-Charlotte sort of woman should 
have half a dozen lovers serving six or seven years forher. Hither 
he had no head for arithmetic, or this was an admission that he 
recognised the scarcity of the type of woman he advocated. 
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After the fortunate lover has been selected, the rejected ones 
may presumably serve and serve again (one lady at a time), until 
finally they are accepted, or in the course of nature die. Should 
the Ruskinian Utopia ever come about, let us hope that by this 
prudent and deliberate selection of the fittest the population will 
rapidly decrease until it has purified itself off the face of the 
earth. 

Ruskin is generally ready to acknowledge pedestal virtues in 
women. He finds in them an innate power for taking good and 
leaving evil, and says that ‘‘ you cannot hammer a girl into any- 
thing” as you can a boy; she must more or less educate herself. 
“ Turn her loose into the library,” where she may choose her own 
books. Books should be chosen, “ not for their freedom from evil, 
but for their possession of good”; “ therefore in old and classical 
books there need be no choosing at all,” as it is not spots in the 
sun which are degrading, but the trivial. This recognition of 
their discriminating capacity is a consolation and an encourage- 
ment to his women-disciples, let us hope, for the suppression of 
individual development in other ways. 

The feminine attitude towards men is to be one of angelic 
direction and guidance, whilst in return they are to accept a great 
deal of sentimentalising over themselves and the rarefied atmo- 
sphere in which the unenlightened masculine portion of the 
community densely imagines them to live; in spite of the fact 
that if the Utopian principle of manual labour is carried out, that 
atmosphere will resolve itself into the fumes of the kitchen— 
cookery being the means by which it will be necessary for the wife 
to show sympathy “in her husband’s pleasures and in those of his 
best friends.” 

It is often said that Ruskin’s counsels to women are only 
intended for the wealthy classes; if this is so, it is illogical, when 
his conception of a well-gcoverned State is not compatible with 
such classes. 

He describes women’s work as being : 


| 


“1. To please people. 
2. To feed them in dainty ways. 
3. To clothe them. 
4, To keep them orderly. 
5. To teach them.” 


That is to say, he would wish ‘them only to do altruistic work 
(which means, as all women are to do this kind of work, work for 
men) ; work which is not 1ecognised as such, and is supposed to be 
its own reward. What woman with ordinary human independence 
and self-respect would find it satisfactory to be denied all means of 
earning her living which the world admits as such, but to wear 
out her length of days over the most thankless, monotonous, and 
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to some extent unnecessary tasks, and then to listen to cant about 
the sheltered life she leads ? 

Ruskin takes (or thinks he takes) the testimony of some of the 
greatest writers as to the position a woman should hold in warning, 
comforting, and commanding men. First, that of Shakespeare, 

Shakespeare, he says, roughly speaking, bas no heroes, only 
heroines; upon whom, and the direction they give to things, the 
action of the plays depends. ‘There is hardly a play that has not 
a perfect: woman in it.” 

He doesn’t seem to realise that the greatest Shakespearean 
heroines are not only women of resourse, but of action and inde- 
pendence; as far removed as possible from the ductile stuff he 
advocates, 

Was Beatrice pliable? Wasn’t even the gentle Desdemona 
wrong-headed enough to marry the Moor? Where in the world 
would Antonio have been if Portia hadn’t taken matters into her 
own hands, or Macbeth if his wife hadn’t had the happy inspira- 
tion of leaving the daggers so convincingly near the grooms? Even 
the limp Ophelia expostulates a little when she is recommended the 
steep and thorny path, whilst Laertes walks the primrose one. In 
fact, the deeper one goes into: Shakespeare the more one realises 
that he understood the spirit of revolt and adventure in the female 
breast, and liked it. Didn’t he set the tame Celia as a foil to 
Rosalind, and Hero to Beatrice? Clearly, the best Shakespearean 
instance of the Ruskin type is Iago’s description of a deserving 
woman. 

Ruskin also considered the testimony of Scott, Dante, and others ; 
but as, compared to Shakespeare, they knew absolutely nothing of 
the matter in hand, theirs is not worth attention. 

There is one science, says Ruskin, which women, whatever their 
husbands are going to be, must not be allowed to study: this is 
theology. 

He interprets the exaggerated zeal with which some women throw 
themselves into religious matters as a natura! lack of balance and 
a tendency to rush in where angels fear to tread; instead of 
realising that it is simply want of scope in more practical direc- 
tions; and that the less they know about such matters the more 
foolish they will be. As if wisdom and level-headedness in any 
subject could be compelled by denying all knowledge of that 
subject ! 

The truth is that there are too few channels open to women in 
which to dispose of their surplus mental energy, therefore they are 
apt to try and compensate to themselves for this by a little false 
emotion ; the only remedy for it is immunity from those restrictions 
which at present prevent them from working in the world upon as 
easy terms a8 men. y 
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Whether this immunity would be satisfactory upon the whole 
cannot at present be determined; but it is worth trying. If the 
professions were open to both sexes, and the pay for the same work 
was equal, it would not necessarily mean that the domestic side of 
life would be neglected. After a few years’ experience of the 
system, work unsuited to women would cease to be undertaken by 
them, and those best adapted for domesticity would remain in it; 
whilst others could exert their wider capabilities without the con- 
sciousness of being iconoclasts. Ruskin was quite able to see the 
immorality of a social arrangement which does not deal impartially 
with different classes; but that he himself, in his own particular 
‘way, was, in spite of his sentimental chivalry, equally unjust and 
unreasonable, never entered his prejudiced head. 


GLapys JONES. 
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THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


As we feared would be the case, the Budget this year is of a very 

humdrum character. “Humdram and common- 
* po sige place” Mr. Chamberlain called it; though he was 

careful to add that “that by no means necessarily 
implied any condemnation. On the contrary, in the case of a 
Radical Government, he was not certain that it was not the highest 
praise.” ‘The terrible things they were led to anticipate had not 
been presented to them.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer “ had 
in fact produced a Budget which the Opposition were unable 
seriously to oppose, because, indeed, it was their Budget.” The 
estimates for the year are admittedly the work of the late Tory 
Government, and Mr. Chamberlain further claimed that “ the 
surplus was theirs; they provided it.” ‘It was,” he said, with 
paternal pride, “the result of the extremely conservative estimate 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who refused to take advan- 
tage beforehand of the increased prosperity which—T[all the Tariff 
Reform League's jeremiads to the contrary notwithstanding ! ]— 
was apparent at the time, and who made his estimates on a very 
moderate scale, and had enabled his successor to reap the advan- 
tage.” But, as a matter of fact, the realised surplus for 1905-6 
is to be credited, neither to the outgoing nor to the incoming 
Government, but to the growing prosperity of the country, which, 
falsifying all Mr. Chamberlain’s predictions of industrial ruin and 
national bankruptcy, not only piled up the surplus but also con- 
tributed in no small measure to the piling up of the record 
majority for Free Trade and Liberalism as against Protection and 
Conservatism. But, while neither party can claim credit for the 
surplus, both must share the discredit attaching to the extravagant 
Army and Navy estimates laid before Parliament. The blame, it 
is true, rests primarily with the late Government. The Army and 
Navy estimates, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, were prepared last 
autumn, and the late Government, anxious to claim credit for a 
slight reduction in the same, actually “took the precaution... . 
to publish the Navy estimates;” but the new Government cannot 
be held altogether blameless in this matter. The more Radical 
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section of the Ministerial Party cannot but feel that something 
more could and should have been done in the direction of economy, 
and that there was considerable force in Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
tention that the Government were by no means 80 strictly bound as 
they had represented themselves to be by the estimates of their 
predecessors. They cannot but feel that there is no real need for 
the construction of the four additional warships for which pro- 
vision has been made. They cannot but feel that, as Major Seeley 
contended, the Army might well have been reduced by at least 
10,000 men, not only without impairing, but, indeed, while actually 
increasing its efficiency. 


The realised surplus for last year amounted to £3,466,000, and 
g this, as Mr. Asquith explained, constitutes the old 

Sinking Fund, and must, by law, be devoted to a 

reduction of the debt. The fixed annual charge 

for the debt is some £28,000,000, and of this the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated that, after interest and cost 
of management had been paid, there would be a balance of 
£9,000,000 available for the reduction of the capital of the debt. 
In addition to these sums he proposed to allocate to debt reduc- 
tion half a million of this year’s surplus and a further half-million 
expected to accrue from the Chinese indemnity, thus making a 
record total of £13,500,000 for reduction of debt. For the coming 
year Mr. Asquith budgeted for an expenditure on Imperial account 
of £141,786,000—a diminution of £246,000 only on the Budget for 
the previous year. Tothis must be added £9,835,000 intercepted 
contributions for local taxation, the two together making 
£151,621,000, as against £151,788,000 for 1905-6. On the basis 
of the existing taxation, he estimated the revenue for 1906-7 
(exclusive of revenues intercepted for local purposes) at 
£144,860,000, which, deducting the expenditure on Imperial 
account, left a surplus for the year of £3,074,000. Of this, as we 
have seen, Mr. Asquith allotted £500,000 to the Sinking Fund, 
while he farther made a temporary grant of £135,000 for necessi- 
tous school districts, provided increased postal and telegraph 
facilities at a cost of £105,000, repealed the coal tax as from 
November 1, and reduced the tea duty by 1d. per lb. as from May 
14, leaving a sum of rather more than £400,000 for contingencies. 
In addition to this he reduced without loss of revenue the non- 
productive duty on “strip” tobacco, and thus eliminated the Pro- 
tectionist element introduced into the tobacco duties by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. 


Reduction o 
Debt and 
Taxes. 
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No great fault can be found with the manner in which Mr, Asquith 
What about disposed of his surplus; and, in view of the fact 
Land Values? ‘44t while the population of the country has only 

increased by 10 per cent. in the past ten years, exe 
penditure has increased by 39 per cent., and indebtedness by 
21 per cent.—thirty years’ savings, aggregating £150,000,000, 
having been wiped out by the South African War, the allocation 
of thirteen and a half millions to debt reduction constitutes a very 
necessary step in the direction of sound finance, a step wisely 
followed up by the declaration that for the future “ new naval and 
military works are not to be commenced on borrowed money.” 
Mr. Asquith may also, with some reason, urge lack of time and 
opportunity as an excuse for his humdrum performance. But it 
is to be regretted that while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
promised to set up a Committee “ to inquire as to the practicability 
of the graduation and differentiation of the income tax,” and in- 
dicated that he meant to deal with ‘“ the anomalous and unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the license duties” when ‘‘the House had had 
before it the licensing legislation which the Government proposed 
to introduce,” he made no promise in regard to the taxation of land 
values. For the most that can be said in favour of the graduation and 
differentiation of the income tax is that the rich can better afford 
to pay out of their superfluity than the poor from their penury. At 
the best, an income tax, whether graduated and differentiated or 
not, is sheer robbery—an appropriation of individual earnings to 
meet communal needs. ‘It is,” as Mr. Asquith himself said of 
the existing income tax, “a burden on the trade of the country, and 
in the long run affects not only profits but wages.” And, while the 
monopoly value of a licence is created by the State, and is, there- 
fore, justly liable to taxation, the licence value of a property inheres 
in the site and would be reached by any proper system of land value 
taxation. 


Rut the mere increase of licence duties as such, and the graduation 

and diffétentiation of the income tax in substitution 
bmi for existing taxes would fail to lighten the burden 
that rests upon the shoulders of the workers—the 
triple burden of rent, rates and taxes. For, if the people pay less 
in taxes on their tea, sugar, tobacco, beer, spirits, and what not, they 
can afford to pay more in rent, and the landlords may be trusted to 
see to it that they do so. Unless land monopoly be first dealt 
with, the reduction of other burdens will simply result in an increase 
in the rent burden, and the workers will be no better off. Mr. 
Rider Haggard puts foremost among his remedies for agricultural 
depression the establishment of an agricultural post, and Mr. 
Asquith has by his reduction of parcels post charges done some- 
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thing in this direction, but the greater the saving to the farmer in 
such charges the more he can pay, and must pay, in rent. In 
short, if Mr. Asquith desires to do anything really effective towards 
the reduction of the burdens on trade and industry, he must tax 
land values; for the taxation of land values will not only provide 
the necessary funds for the remission of other forms of taxation, but 
it will break down that land monopoly which under existing condi- 
tions enables the landlord to secure to himself the lion’s share of 
the benefits of all attempted improvements and reforms. Unlike 
the income tax, atax on land values is not only in itself no “ burden 
on the trade of the country,” not only has it no adverse effect on 
wages and profits, but, by forcing idle land into the market, it will 
reduce the burden of rent, it will open up further avenues of 
eraployment for labour and capital, and will thus enhance both 
wages and profits. In fact, while other taxes penalise trade and 
industry, or at the best are neutral in their effects, the land value 
tax is the only tax that directly penalises idleness and as directly 
encourages industry. And, while the income tax and other such 
taxes rob the individual in order to provide revenue for the com- 
munity, the taxation of land values “ would simply take for the 
community what belongs to the community—the value that attaches 
to land by the growth of the community,” and “‘ leave sacred to the 
individual all that belongs to the individual.” Surely, therefore, a 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Liberal Parliament should 
find no great difficulty in making their choice between these two 
forms of taxation. It is not altogether Mr. Asquith’s fault that the 
first Budget he has presented is of such a humdrum character. It 
‘is not, indeed, altogether his Budget. Next year, however, he will 
have his chance, a fair field and no favour, and we trust that he will 
make right worthy use of it. The payment of members and of 
election expenses, the repeal of all remaining taxes on food, and the 
establishment of Old Age Pensions, the necessary funds being raised 
by the taxation of land values, would not only constitute an epoch- 
making Budget but would also, as we have often shown, have most 
beneficial and far-reaching results of a social and economic 
character. , 


How dire is the necessity for social and economic reform was 
Sweated shown by the Daily News Sweated Industries 
Exhibition at the Queen’s Hall, London, opened 

Industries : 
Exhibition. by Princess Henry of Battenburg on May 3. But, 
unfortunately, the speeches at the opening ceremony, 
the articles in the Daily News itself, and even the comments of 
labour leaders, show a woeful lack of understanding of the elements 
of the problem and of the radical remedy which alone can effect 
its solution. The Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., who 
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presided over the inaugural ceremony, stated that “very few of 
the home workers present at the exhibition made as much as 2d. 
an hour, The usual rate ran from 1$d. to 13d. an hour, with 
additions for materials. That meant that in order to realise a 
weekly wage of from four to six shillings a woman—and there 
were thousands of such in our large cities—had to work from 
twelve to sixteerm hours a day, and at the same time be in constant 
fear of further reductions to her meagre wages and of the inter- 
ruption or cessation of her work altogether.” Pointing out that 
such conditions obtained “in nearly every civilised community, 
alike where a system of Protection prevailed, as in Germany, as 
here among ourselves,” he declared that “the exhibits of home 
work” there on view “represented, not what the products of 
industry should represent, namely, a peaceful and harmonious 
evolution of industry, bringing;wealth and enjoyment to the worker, 
s well as convenience and beauty to social life at large,” but “a 
state of war, in which the struggle was constant, and one that was 
fought, not with strong men, but with the bloodless faces and 
emaciated frames of women and children.” ‘‘ The duty for which 
that exhibition was meant to be a preparation was,” he said, “a 
high religious duty. It was- one which from the earliest time, 
since God sent His Word, among men had been laid upon the 
consciences of His people. They must remember that the crime 
with which He charged mankind from age to age was neglect of 
the poor, the exploiting of their labour, and the forcing of them 
to live under unhealthy conditions. These were the things which the 
Old and the New Testament alike called murder, and these were 
the crimes for which civilised communities would at the last be 
brought before the bar of Divine justice. They needed to take 
the bold standards of the Hebrew prophets and lay them to their 
own lives. Those prophets held that man blood-guilty who 
oppressed or defrauded or starved or cheapened the work of his 
brother.” But the reverend gentleman lacked either the courage 
or the necessary economic knowledge to demonstrate that the 
“state of war” and of “constant struggle” to which he had 
referred is not due to the All-Father not having made ample 
provision for all His children of men, but results from the fact that 
the few have unjustly monopolised the natural bounties intended 
by the Creator for all. 


Earl Dunraven, in proposing a vote of thanks to Princess Henry, 
A said that “ during the two years in which he pre- 

sided over the House of Lords Sweating Commission, 

perma clves, 20 learned something of the terrible circumstances, 
* and the almost unremitting toil — assuredly the 

unrequited toil—under which so many thousands of people laboured,” 
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but his lordship had no remedy to offer, and Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
M.P., who seconded the vote of thanks, was forced to admit that 
while it was sixty years since Thomas Hood stirred the heart of the 
nation with his ‘‘ Song of the Shirt,” and “sixteen years since the 
Sweating Commission revealed to the country the true conditions of 
home-work, still practically no progress had been made.” But no 
progress can be made until we probe to the root of the matter, 
and that a House of Lords Commission would hardly do. As 
Henry George said when he saw their lordships solemnly inquiring 
into the causes of sweating, it was very much like a commission of 
wolves inquiring as to the causes of mortality amongst sheep without 
taking into account the vulpine taste for mutton. Earl Dunraven 
and his brother peers naturally failed to see any connection what- 
ever between their own idle luxury, their own unearned wealth, and 
the “ unremitting and unrequited toil ” of the sweated home-workers. 
How should they see any such connection, how should they be able 
to suggest any real remedy when all that Mr. Will Crookes, M.P., 
could say in answer to a question at the conclusion of his lecture, 
‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” at the Sweated Industries Exhibition,! 
was that “he was in favour of fixing a minimum rate of wages” ? 
“ Fix a minimum rate of wages” if you can, but how much better 
off will the workers be so long as land monopoly enables the land- 
lord to fix a maximum rent which deprives the workers of all that 
they produce above and beyond the barest subsistence? Why, the 
Daily News itself does not scorn to dally with such tinkering pallia- 
tives as the inspection of the homes where sweated industries are 
carried on, “the publication of ‘white lists’ .. . certified by 
Government,” and the ‘‘ arousing of such a conscience among the 
ladies who do the spending at shops as will render it impossible to 
offer across the counter the products of sweated labour.” Even the 
Daily News vainly imagines that “The problem would solve itself 
‘f only it were possible to apply the principles of the collective bar- 
gain to home work, as it has been applied to the mine and the 
factory,” and “ invites a far wider measure of support than has ever 
yet been granted to organisations like the Women’s Industrial 
League and the Women’s Trade Union Leagne.”2 Excellent 
organisations both, so far as they go, but absolutely helpless and 
hopeless in face of such a problem ! 


This the Daily News leader-writer dimly recognises, for he goes on 

“White © sy “ But the true remedy lies deeper still. 
Sweating is really an aspect of the housing problem. 
Rebuild the houses of the poor, let in the light and 
air which are to be found in every model dwelling, 
place such dwellings under rigid conditions of tenancy, and the 
supply of underpaid labour will be cut off, slowly but surely, at its 

1 May 4, 1906. 2 May 3, 1906, 


Slaves no 
Longer.”’ 
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very source.” ‘Solve the housing problem,” he says in effect, 
“‘and you solve the sweating problem.” But the question still 
remains, “ How are we to solve the housing problem?” The 
sweating problem is not an aspect of the housing problem, but 
both these problems are, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would 
say, “aspects of the great land question.” Solve the land 
question and you solve both the housing and the sweating 
problems. In support of this we need go no further than Mr. 
George Haw’s article in the Daily News of April 18 last, entitled 
“ White Slaves no Longer: Nailmakers become Yeomen Farmers,” 
Sixteen years ago the sad case of the nail-makers of Cradley Heath 
and other districts near Birmingham had been detailed before the 
Lords’ Commission on Sweating. What the conditions are 
to-day Mr. Haw tells us in his article: “ We are in the centre of 
the nail-making country, I was told. Whereat I marvelled 
exceedingly. Instead of the hovels I had expected to find in such 
a place, each with its little smoky forge, the cottages stood out by 
the roadside, or among the fields, with the sweet suggestion of 
laborious peace beloved of William Morris. . . . Was this smiling 
country-side the very district I bad dreaded to behold? . . . 

‘“*¢ This was the poorest part of Worcestershire a few years ago, 
said our practical friend. ‘The nail-makers could hardly keep 
body and soul together sometimes. A whole family, working 
frightfally long hours, could barely earn 11s. a week. Their 
meagre lot was getting worse each year owing to the development 
of the machine-made nail industry in Birmingham.’ 

‘*¢And what worked this wonderful transformation ? ’ 

“¢ Small holdings ! ’ 

“It sounded like a story from the Arabian Nights. Just when 
the nail-makers had reached their lowest depths, the land, as it 
were, came to their deliverance. The land had been lying around 
them more or lessidle for generations. It was as a sealed treasure- 
house to the poor nail-makers, until the Small Holdings Act and 
the Allotments Act gave them the magic key. Quickly they 
turned from the anvil to the spade, from nail-making to market- 
gardening. ,Their little forges became stables and cart-sheds. The 
idle fields around their cottages blossomed into strawberry beds. 
Their fortunes brightened until what was the poorest part of 
Worcestershire has now become the most flourishing.” 


In this case the County Council and the Parish Councils have played 
the fairy godmother, buying the land and letting it 

a ob out for allotments and small holdings ; and the results 
Lessons, %"° most instructive. ‘‘ At Catshill,” says Mr. Haw, 

* one of the tenants made £70 a year out of two 
acres by cultivating strawberries ” ; while “ another, at Belbroughton, 
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on a plot the same size, cleared last year £80 after paying all 
expenses. . . . How greatly the land has flourished under the new 
system was proved to us in many ways. The latest farm to be 
bought for allotments in the parish of Belbroughton was one of 
thirty-five acres, which had been derelict for a long time. Now it 
is thriving under the labour of twenty-two allotment holders. 
Another farm, that under the former régime found work for two 
horses only on its 105 acres, is now cultivated by three or four dozen 
allotment holders, who between them have twenty-five horses 
regularly at work on the land.” We are glad to note that the 
Labour Leader (Mr. Keir Hardie’s paper) of May 4 last, calling 
attention to this striking object lesson, exclaims, ‘‘ Remove the 
extortionate grip of private landlordism, and give the people Hope, 
and we may yet make oor brave old land blossom as the rose.” The 
vital importance of the land question is also recognised in Mr. 
Frank Smith’s article in the same issue, dealing with Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s efforts to organise the 800 allotment holders in Hunting- 
donshire who have recently received notice to quit from Lord de 
Ramsay. ‘Seeing that those amongst them who are agricultural 
labourers are only in receipt of 2s, 6¢d.a day when it pleases the 
local farmers to employ them, some idea may be gathered,” we are 
told, ‘‘of how vital was this threatened loss of opportunity to increase 
income.” And, again—‘ Besides, these men have experienced the 
importance, not only of the material return which access to the land 
gives a man, but the fact that, in proportion to the size of his 
holding, a labouring man is independent of the employer.” While 
Mr. Keir Hardie is giving the Ramsay folk lessons in organisation, 
we trust that he may himself receive some valuable lessons in 
economics ; that he may learn that the land question is the funda- 
mental question, that, in the words of Karl Marx, “‘ the expropriation 
of the mass of the people from the soil forms the basis of the 
capitalist mode of production,” and that it is land monopoly that 
enables the capitalist to sweat and exploit labour. We would also 
have him learn that land purchase can only touch the fringe of the 
land question, and that, as has been well said, the true remedy is 
“ not to buy the landlords out, not to kick the landlords out, but 
to tax the landlords out ”—to tax land values. 


At present Mr. Keir Hardie, like Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. Chiozza- 
Money, and many another would-be financial and 

et: social reformer, pins his faith to the graduation of 
* the income tax. It is strange, indeed, how popular 


such a tax is, while nearly all with one consent seem to fight shy of 
the taxation of land values. The Cobden Club resolutely refuses to 
have anything to say to this the next step in the direction of full 
Free Trade, and in a memorandum issued in view of ‘‘ the approach- 
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ing Budget,” the Club confines itself almost entirely to the advocacy 
of retrenchment. “A great reduction in expenditure on our armed 
forces is,” they say, “all the more important at the present moment. 
because of the urgent demand, both in Parliament and the country, 
for measures of domestic reform which themselves involve large 
expenditure. These measures, if they are to be passed at all, must. 
be paid for. Either, then, the money they require must be obtained 
by a reduction of extravagant military expenditure or by an increase 
of taxation over and above the enormous load imposed to meet the 
charges of the war, but maintained by a feeble and short-sighted 
Government after the occasion which justified them had passed away. 
We, for our part, express our conviction that it is only by the 
adoption of the former alternative that the resources of the country 
can be wisely husbanded, and its power to meet whatever the future 
may have in store for it be most certainly promoted.” They utterly 
fail to see that a tax on land values, instead of being an addition 
to the enormous load now borne by capital and labour, would, by 
forcing idle land into use, materially lower the rent-tribute levied 
upon labour and capital by the landlord, and thus diminish the load. 
And, unlike Richard Cobden, they fail to see that one of the surest 
methods of securing economy-in regard to the Army and the Navy 
is to make the cost of these services once more a first charge upon 
the land. Mr. Harold Cox, late secretary of the Cobden Club, 
strenuously opposes the rating and taxation of land values, and 
therefore one is not surprised to find him opposing the abolition of 
the light dues now levied upon shipping. Mr. Cox argued that the 
ships used the lights and therefore the ships should pay the dues. 
He fails to see that the lighting of our coasts, like the lighting of our 
streets, and like all other public services, increases land values and 
should therefore be paid for out of land values. Mr. Harold Cox’s 
conception of Free Trade is consistent with light dues on shipping, 
and with local taxes on the houses and the trade and industry of 
the country! But, happily, others have seen the light to which he 
is so wilfully blind ; and we are glad to note that Mr. Walter Runci- 
man, speaking on the Rating of Machinery Bill,! took the right 
line. ‘It was perfectly clear,” said the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, “that the present system of rating 
machinery was a bad one. It was not uniform, and it must sooner 
or later be cleared up. But by proceeding in the way the Bill 
proposed the House was asked to relieve certain kinds of machinery 
of a burden which would have to be borne by others. He thought 
they would be well advised in not coming to a decision that after- 
noon, The Government had already stated that thoy intended to 
deal with the rating of land values. It was hoped that they might 
be able to introduce a Valuation Bill next Session, and they trusted 
that they might do something to remove the burden from the great 


1 House of Commons, May 5, 1906. 
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machinery users to the shoulders of the great monopoly-holders of 
this country.” 


Undoubtedly the movement for the reduction of armaments has 
g been advanced a stage by Sir Edward Grey’s sig- 
nificant pronouncement in the course of the debate 
on Mr. Herbert Vivian’s motion’: ‘That this 
House is of opinion that the growth of expenditure on armaments 
is excessive, and ought to be reduced. Such expenditure lessens 
national and commercial credit, intensifies the unemployed problem, 
reduces the resources available for social reform, and presses with 
exceptional severity on the industrial classes, and the House there- 
fore calls upon the Government to take drastic steps to reduce the 
drain on national income, and to this end to press for the inclusion 
of the question of the reduction of armaments by international 
agreement in the agenda of the forthcoming Hague Conference.” 
To this Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs had moved an amendment 
declaring that ‘‘ This House relies on the Government to maintain 
British naval supremacy, and is of opinion that it is inadvisable for 
the Government to initiate a discussion concerning the armaments 
which foreign Powers may deem necessary for the defence of their 
territory.” But Sir Edward Grey, pointing out that “with regard 
to the part of the amendment relating to naval supremacy... 
there never was a time when it was less necessary to insist upon 
this than the present moment,” suggested that the amendment 
should not be pressed to a division. “The last part of the amend- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘ would preclude us from taking any initiative at 
the Hague Conference in the suggested reduction of armaments. 
We ought not to be precladed in any way. . . . It may be that 
there is some other Power ready to take the initiative, but we should 
not be precluded from taking the initiative, and must do all in our 
power to encourage it being brought forward in the most practical 
form. Therefore, I could not, under any circumstances, accept the 
last part of the amendment. . . . I, on behalf of the Government, 
accept, and not only accept, but welcome, such a resolution as 
this as one which is a wholesome and beneficial expression of 
opinion; and just as in the time of the late Government, Mr. 
Goschen, as First Lord of the Admiralty ut that time, on behalf of 
the Government invited other countries to respond to the feeling of 
this country for a reduction of naval armaments, so I trust this 
resolution may be taken by other countries as an invitation from the 
British House of Commons to respond to their feelings in favour of 
encouraging reduction in armaments.” This declaration was 
punctuated with loud cheers. Lientenant Bellairs withdrew his 
amendment, and the resolution was carried without a division. 


Reduction o: 
Armaments. 


} House of Commons, May 10, 1906. 
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A Parliamentary White Paper issued on May 11 bears eloquent 

testimony to the state of unrest on the Rand, con- 
2 an sequent upon the introduction of Chinese labour. 

The number of coolies convicted for desertion 
steadily rose from 245 out of a total of 43,158 employed in July, 
1905, to 780 out of 47,117 in January ; and 771 out of 49,955 in 
February, 1906 ; while the number of outrages on white persons 
committed by Chinese deserters in the nine months, July 1, 1905, 
to February 28, 1906, is returned as 84, ranging from attempted 
robbery and assault, attempted housebreaking, attempted murder, 
and housebreaking with the variations of damage to property, 
theft, arson, attempted murder, and murder (3), to an indecent 
assault on a white woman. A very disquieting feature of the 
return is that in no less than fifty-four cases the perpetrators of these 
outrages remain undected. Twenty-six have been convicted and 
five are awaiting trial. And the state of affairs grows more serious. 
The Zribune correspondent tells us, under date May 10, that “The 
Rand has reached a record in the current week with a list of 
twelve murder charges at the local sessions. Three death sentences 
were passed for killing policemen at Village Deep. In another 
case two coolies were murdered at the French Rand Mines. Two 
were shot dead while dynamiting a farmstead to the South of 
Johannesburg. A deadly fight took place between Kaffirs and 
coolies at Florida, Eleven Chinese were captured wandering at 
Germiston, and six were arrested at Pretoria armed with battle- 
axes and dynamite.” ‘All this,” he adds, “is a telling com- 
mentary on the artificial agitation for the retention of the Chinese. 
The Critic declares that the country should be put under martial 
law in consequence of the outrages, and denounces the mine owners 
for their failure to control the savagery of their employees.” The 
following day he cabled that “a serious dynamite outrage had 
revived the agitation for repatriation, particularly among the 
farmers.” In other cablegrams we are informed that a reign of 
terror exists within a radius of thirty miles of Johannesburg, and 
that Lord Selborne has promised to arm the Boers with rifles so 
that they may protect their farms and their families. 


Such is the hornet’s nest that Mr. Balfour’s policy has prepared for 
‘ 1,48 in South Africa, yet at the annual meetings of 
"“oswitiacy Primrose League, held at the Albert Hall, 
Lan May 38, the ex-Premier endeavoured to throw the 
Guage. onus of all the trouble upon the present Govern- 

ment, The“ Government,” he declared, “had disturbed an industry 
which was not only a great industry from the world’s point of view, 
but it was a vital necessity from the South African and Colonial 
points of view—an indastry upon which the prosperity of the 
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Colony depended in a sense in which no other country depended 
upon any industry. The Government had disturbed the mind of 
every loyalist in South Africa. There was not a man who had 
sacrificed anything in that Colony in order to maintain British 
interests, there was not a man who had been ready to fight for 
the Imperial cause, who did not look on this Government as his 
worst enemy. ‘There was not a man in South Africa who realised 
of what responsible Government consisted who did not see in the 
action of the present Government a threat directed against that 
which was the very best of our whole Colonial Empire, and which, 
if it were tampered with, was destined to crumble like a pack 
of cards and leave the British Empire a heap of ruins.” Sach 
incendiary language, used simply for the basest of party purposes, 
cannot fail to have the most unfortunate effect, not only in the 
Transvaal, but also in Natal, where the situation is one of growing 
difficulty, and throughout the whole of South Africa. 


Mr. Balfour is doubtless impressed by Mr, Leonard Albu’s threat 
that State-aided repatriation will result in the 

=. mea closing of the West Rand and West Rand Con- 

or . . 

Randlords. *lidated Mines, by the fear of the Johannesburg 
Star that ‘‘a stampede of coolies” may take place, 

and by its estimate that “the departure of sixty per cent. of their 
number will throw 4000 whites out of employment.” He seems 
incapable of realising that the feeling in this country against 
Chinese slavery on the Rand is genuine. That the Star should 
fear “‘a stampede of coolies,” or that sixty per cent. of the coolies 
should take advantage of the opportunity of State-aided repatria- 
tion, goes far to justify all that has been said as to the servile 
conditions of Chinese labour in the mines. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the drafting of the repatriation notice was left to Lord 
Selborne and his advisers, with the result that, in the words of the 
Johannesburg correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, “ The offer is 
so carefully hedged about with restrictions as to leave hardly any 
loophole for abuse, and it seems doubtful whether any Chinaman 
will avail himself of it.” This notice should at once be withdrawn 
and a proclamation should forthwith be issued stating as clearly 
and definitely as the words used by Mr. Winston Churchill in the 
debate of February 22, that ‘‘if a Chinaman expressed a desire to 
return for any good reason or showed an earnest desire without 
giving any reason at all, his right (to return to China) would be 
sustained by the force of the Crown, and the funds to return him 
to his country would be paid from the British Exchequer.” Thus 
only can we purge the Ordinance of the “taint of slavery.” 
Should the Randlords close down the mines the Government could 
readily take a leaf out of President Kruger’s book, and by virtue 
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of the Transvaal Gold Law of 1899 compel them to continue work- 
ing the mines on pain of forfeiture to the State. The Randlords 
deserve a very short shrift indeed, and we would remind them 
that the taxation of Rand values is another weapon ready to hand 
to break up their unjust monopoly power and bring them to their 
knees. 


The Government has lost no time in tabling its measure for the abo- 
. lition of plural voting, and Mr. “ Lulu ” Harcourt 
Franchise won golden opinions for his able speech in intro- 
Reform. ducing the Bill. This, however, is only a very 
small instalment of what the electors expect from the Government 
in the way of Franchise Reform. They will rest content with 
nothing short of “ One man one vote, one woman one vote.” For 
they are determined that this shall be a free country, jand they 
recognise that in a free country every man and every woman who 
has to obey the law has a right to a voice in the making of the law. 
Our Colonies, New Zealand and Australia, have led the way, with 
the happiest results, and the Mother Country should lose no time 
in following their example. It is true that during the debate on 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion, “ That, in the opinion of this House it 
is desirable that sex should cease to be a bar to the exercise of the 
Parliamentary franchise,” a regrettable scene took place in the 
Ladies’ Gallery, but the folly or impatience of a few women should 
not be allowed to bar the enfranchisement of their sex. Their 
demonstration after all was a very mild one as compared with the 
pulling down of Hyde Park railings ; and we trust that next Session 
the Government will set the question at rest once for all by intro- 
ducing a simple and comprehensive measure embracing adult 
suffrage, a three months’ qualification, and a system of registration 
by State officials that will keep the voting lists always up-to- 
date. 


The outlook in Russia remains gloomy in the extreme, the only break 
in the gloom being the fact that the liberation of 

yas a“ Finland has been peacefully accomplished. On 
elt May 3 the new law of the Finnish Diet received the 

* signature of the Czar, and henceforth Finland will 

have a one-Chamber Parliament, elected on the basis of universal 
and equal suffrage for all men and women over twenty-four years of 
age. The Russian Doma has met, and the Czar’s speech was on the 
surface conciliatory and encouraging, but the Duma is overshadowed 
by a powerful Second Chamber, it has no control over finance, a loan 
of 280,000,000 has, for the time at all events, put the bureaucracy 
in a position to snap their fingers at the representatives of the 
people, and the Fundamental Laws promulgated on the eve of the 
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meeting of the Duma cut at the root of all liberty and constitute a 
flagrant violation of the popular rights granted by the manifesto of 
October 30. In the meantime a reign of terror, tempered by 
assassination, obtains in Moscow and in numerous other centres, 
industry is largely at a standstill, and famine and pestilence stalk 
throughout the land. In an appeal signed by Prince Trubetskoy, 
Prince Lyoff and M. Novosiltsefft, we are told that ‘“‘ the area covered 
by a famine which exceeds in intensity the record famine of 1891 
is larger than that of the entire territories ruled over by the 
Sovereigns of the Triple Alliance,” and that some twenty millions 
of people are affected. Small wonder that the Peasant Parlia- 
mentary Party, which includes 129 members, has declared in favour 
of the transfer of all lands to the labouring peasants. The restora- 
tion of the people to the land and of the land to the people 
is, indeed, the only way ont of the difficulty, and Count 
Tolstoi has, by voice, by pen, and by example, shown how this 
may be accomplished. But we fear that there are not sufficient 
just men among the Russian nobility to save their country. In 
Japan in her time of trial it was far otherwise. The great nobles 
emulated one another in offering up to the Mikado their titles, their 
land, and their wealth ; and feudalism, which had existed in Japan 
for over eight centuries, voluntarily extinguished itself. This high- 
souled patriotism goes far to explain Japan’s astonishing progress, 
and her wonderful successes in the late war. But even in our own 
Christian land such devotion is not to be found. Much less in 
benighted Russia. 


There are earthquakes and earthquakes. The earthquake in San 
Earthquakes Francisco bids fair to afford to the workers in the 

neal United — a in om a - _ 

uestion and in to the iniquities of the 

Earthquakes. tive Tariff which may well ais in such a 
social and political upheaval as will shatter the Moloch of Monopoly, 
and free the people from the domination of the Trusts. The site of 
San Francisco is practically a tabula rasa, a8 was a large part of 
the site of Chicago after the great fire. With characteristic energy 
the inhabitants are setting to work to rebuild their city, and make 
her greater and better than ever before. The result is that land 
values are booming, and the land “owners” will be able to levy 
even a heavier toll than before upon the energy and enterprise of 
their toiling fellow-citizens. In order to encourage house-building 
San Francisco recently exempted the first 1000 dollars’ worth of 
improvements from taxation. In view of the increase of land values 
and of the great need for houses, shops, factories, warehouses, and 
so forth, we trust that she will carry this enlightened policy still 
farther, exempt improvements from taxation altogether, and by 
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taxing land values prevent dog-in-the-manger landlords holding up 
“their” iand so as to extort increased tribute from the sufferings 
of the people. As for the tariff, the strong movement in Congress 
for the suspension for one year of the duties on structural steel 
and other necessary material intended for the reconstruction of 
San Francisco and other Californian cities damaged by the earth- 
quake, is a significant commentary on the Protectionist dogma 
that “the foreigner pays the tax.” It is now manifest that 
the consumer pays the tax, and when once the duties have been 
suspended it is doubtful if they will be again imposed. It 
is now clearly to be seen that it is land monopoly and the tariff 
that enable the Trusts-mongers to bleed the people and pile up 
their enormous fortunes; and President Roosevelt's suggestion of 
& progressive tax on wealth should perforce give place to a 
popular demand for the abolition of the tariff, and for the taxation. 
of land values, 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


THERE are probably but few who have ever heard the name of 
John Thelwall, and fewer still who connect his name with one of 
the most momentous political movements in our national history. 
And yet he was a leading actor in the reform movement which 
came into active operation at the end of the eighteenth century. 
In John Thelwall, a Pioneer of Democracy and Social Reform during 
the French Revolution, Dr. Charles Cestre seeks to contribute his 
quota of evidence towards a futare history of the Reform Party in 
England from 1789 to 1797, and so to collect material for a com- 
parative study of the growth of social democracy in England and 
France. As Dr. Cestre points out, the Encyclopedists owed much 
to the influence of such English writers as Hobbs, Locke, 
Shaftesbury, and Richardson, to name only a few, but the 
immediate effect of the French Revolution, owing to its excesses and 
ill-advised aggressiveness, was to crush the rising democratic move- 
ment in the wild panic of anti-revolutionary feeling. In the face 
of an almost universal opposition a tiny band of stalwarts held out 
for social reform. Dr. Cestre calls this movement the first demo- 
cratic agitation in England. It was scarcely this. It was only. 
another stage in the long struggle of the masses against the classes. 
In the Peasant Risings of the fourteenth century we had our 
social revolution, although it is true that since that date our 
revolutions have been political rather than social. It would be 
more true to assert, therefore, that Thelwall was a leader of the 
first social reform movement in modern England. As a preacher 
of political equality he combined the claim for a juster distribution 

of wealth. ‘‘ He proclaimed,” says Dr. Cestre, “a widened political 

ideal and a new social creed, and cleared the way for the future 
conquests of labour and democracy.” This is not a biography. 
It is a threefold study of Thelwall as a “man of feeling” and a 
“philosopher”; as a ‘‘ patriot”; and as a “reformer,” in con- 

nection with the social and political ideals of the day. Dr. Cestre 


1 John Thelwall, a Pioneer of Democracy and Social Reform in England during the 
French Revolution. By Charles Cestre, M.A., Litt.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
-and.Co., Ltd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1906. 
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has been fortunate enough to acquire six MSS. volumes of letters, 
notes, &c., of Thelwall’s, together with a scarce printed narrative 
of Thelwall’s trial for high treason. Those materials give to this 
work a value quite apart from Dr. Cestre’s own scholarly contribu- 
tion to an obscure chapter of political history, which has hitherto 
been ignored by English historians. 

The recent death of G. J. Holyoake has no doubt stimulated the 
demand for that veteran reformer’s Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. 
This demand Mr. Fisher Unwin has met by its publication in 
the cheap form adopted for Morley’s Life of Cobden. Although 
lacking the literary skill of Mr. Morley, Holyoake’s work, which 
contains much otherwise inaccessible material for the history of 
the struggle for liberty of thought and religious toleration, is 
just as important as Mr. Morley’s history of the struggle 
for Free Trade. No cause, however desperate, appealed to 
Holyoake in vain. He was a born fighter, and he lived long enough 
to see most of the causes for which he fought succeed. But 
although there was no social or political reform to which he did not 
lend his assistance, it will be as an advocate of freedom of thought 
and religious liberty that Holyoake’s memory will go down to pos- 
terity. Tostand up for these principles in an England of cant and 
bigoted intolerance of anything unorthodox was no light matter, 
and Holyoake’s name will always be honoured wherever Freethinkers 
congregate. 

An authoritative statement of the position, attitude and objects 
of the Labour Party has been long overdue, and with the large 
accession of Labour Members to the House of Commons is now in- 
dispensable. The Labour Party: What it Is,and What it Wants? 
by Mr. Conrad Noel, would appear from its title to supply the want. 
But although it contains much useful information, ite value is dis- 
counted by several factors. It is written from the extreme social- 
istic point of view, and creates the impression that this extreme 
section represents the Labour Party, whereas this is far from being 
the case. It is needlessly offensive to the Liberal Party, and it omits 
all mention of such other organisations as the National Democratic 
League. Mr. Noel has still something to learn. All Liberals do 
not belong to the old-fashioned Manchester School of Cobden, 
Bright and Gladstone, but none the less they appreciate the services 
these great men have rendered to the cause of progress. But for 
their efforts the Labour Party of to-day would be non-existent. We 
do not expect gratitude from politicians, but from writers on 
politics we do expect some elementary knowledge of past politics. 
We have always consistently in these pages supported the principles 
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2 The Labour Party: What It Is,and What Jt Wants. By Conrad Noel. London: 
7. Fisher Unwin. 1906, 
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of collectivism, but the narrowness of view displayed by some of its 
supporters is deplorable, and is only calculated to retard that union 
of different shades of progressive thought which is so much to be 
desired if the fight against property and privilege is to be main- 
tained. 

Twenty Years of Co-Partnership at Guise’ is a translation, by 
Mr. Aneurin Williams, of Le Familistére Illustré, résultats de vingt 
ans dassociation 1880-1900, which describes one of the most re- 
markable instances of co-partnership in practical operation. It is, 
as Mr. Thomas Burt truly says in his introduction, ‘“‘ one of the most 
striking examples of the practical application of co-partnership in 
the world.” The keynote to M. Godin’s ideal is contained in the 
phrase “the equivalent of riches for the workman”; not money, 
but the best that money commands. A full account is given of the 
domestic arrangements of the community, with its various buildings 
and grounds, and also of the works and its management, including 
the terms under which capital and labour combine. M. Godin 
always insisted on giving to ability its proper share—a feature 
which is apt to be neglected in co-operative schemes, Neither 
captains of industry nor workmen can afford to neglect the closest 
study of this remarkable and successful institution. 

Marriage and Race Death, by Mr. Morrison J. Swift, is very 
American in manner. Mr. Swift is no believer in slow evolutionary 
growth. He believes in the dynamic theory. He believes that: 
society, which is conscious of evil conditions and has a remedy to 
hand, need not necessarily go through the same evolutionary 
stages as that society which has no remedy and just lets things 
drift. He believes that society “‘ may put itself through a sudden 
and vast transformation with the greatest ease, leaping over vast 
chasms of misery which accompany slow evolution, without touching 
them.” And so with marriage. Modern marriage is, Mr. Swift 
contends, hypocrisy. As long as a man conforms to the conventions, 
promiscuity is condoned. In the account of the “ Brothel Trust: 
and the Feminization of Industry,” we see how the marriage 
system breaks down in actual practice, and how the old American 
stock is steadily dying out. Mr. Swift never hesitates to call a 
spade a spade. This is all very well, but we venture to doubt. 
whether strong arguments supported by telling facts require, even 
with an American reading public, quite such violent language. 
Mr. Swift has called attention to an evil of the greatest import to- 
the American nation, but we do not think that he strengthens his 
case by calling people opprobrious names, even if they were- 
deserved. 


1 Twenty Years of Co-Partnership at Guise. Translated from the French by 
Aneurin Williams. London : Labour Co-Partnership Association. 1903. 

2 Marriage and Race Death. The Foundations of an Intelligent System of Mar-- 
riage. By Morrison J. Swift. New York: The Morrison J. Press. 1906. 
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We have received Volumes I. and II. of the Statistics of the 
Colony of New Zealand for the year 1904, prepared by the Registrar- 
General, Mr. E, J. Van Badelogen. These volumes comprise vital 
statistics, trade, finance, education, land and crime, &c, ‘ 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


In The Romance of the South Seas? Mr. Clement L. Wragge des- 
cribes his experiences of travel and sojourn in New Caledonia, 
Tahiti, and the Cook Islands. As Director of the Central Weather 
Bureau, Brisbane, Mr. Wragge was sent to New Caledonia to 
establish a weather bureau in that island, and he took the oppor- 
tunity to obtain all possible information relating to the French 
penal establishment and its: administration. At the capital 
Nouméa, only the /ibérés are to be seen. Those are the people who 
have served their time but who are not allowed to leave the island. 
Once a convict, always a convict, is the law in New Caledonia, and a 
libéré is branded for ever, and although free he is still regarded as 
@ convict and treated socially as such. The great convict camp is 
situated at Bourail, some fifty miles from Nouméa on the mainland. 
In the men’s prison is a long corridor of solitary confinement cells, 
where the first three months are spent, and where offenders against 
prison rules are incarcerated. The discipline is not only severe 
but it is cruel. The women’s penitentiary is conducted on more 
humanitarian lines, and a qualified freedom is obtained on consent- 
ing to marry one of the libérés. We say qualified, for the wife 
shares the status of her convict husband. We agree with Mr. 
Wragge that the remembrance of the convict taint and the cruel 
solitary confinement are the great blots on the French penal 
system, both unnecessary and unworthy of a great nation in the 
van of humanitarian progress. The bush convict camp at Brun 
is even worse than Bourail. Here are collected those condemned 
to road construction work. So terrible is the treatment that 
suicide is a common expedient of escape. Finally there remains 
the even more terrible Ile Nou, with all its penal accompaniments 
down to the guillotine, by which Mr. Wragge witnessed two men 


1 Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 1904. Compiled in the 
trar-General's Office from Official Records. Two Vols. Wellington: By 
Authori : John Mackay, Government Printer. 1905. 
2 The of the South Seas. By Clement L. Wragge, F.R.G.8. With 
84 Illustrations. London: Chatto & Windus. 1906. 
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condemned for murder suffer the last penalty. In contrast to these 
gruesome scenes Mr. Wragge gives vivid descriptions of this 
beautiful island, which, but for the convicts, would be an earthly 
paradise. The larger half of the book deals with a trip to Tahiti 
via Rarotonga and Raraka. In Tahiti, says Mr. Wragge, the 
climate is perfect, the scenery magnificent, the natives delightful. 
What more can a traveller desire? This is a stimulating and 
enjoyable book and full of information. 

Le Far-West Chinois, Deux Annes au Setchouen1 by M. le 
Docteur A. F'. Legendre, is the record of two years’ travel by the 
author in Setchouen, one of the great provinces of China, lying to 
the north of Yun-Nan and to the east of Tibet. This vast province 
is almost unknown. It is one of the richest of China’s possessions 
in natural resources, and lying, as it does, so close to the French 
sphere of influence, affords a natural road to peaceful intercourse 
between the two nations. This work constitutes a study of the 
geography of the country, and of its social and economical conditions 
at the same time. Dr. Legendre has not failed to describe the 
natural beauties of this fertile region. For instance, from the 
photographs, the upper reaches of the Yang-Tse would appear to 
rival in magnificence and beauty the gorges of the Tarn in the 
Auvergne. Dr. Legendre’s ostensible mission was the establishment 
of a school of medicine at Tchenton, of which he was the director, 
and where he resided with his wife and one compatriot. This 
position afforded opportunities of studying all classes of Chinese 
society, from the highest to the lowest. The book is provided with 
a map and illustrations taken from photographs. 

Hinterland Moi,* by M. Paul Patté, is another record of travel in 
situations of more personal peril than those of M. Legendre. The 
Hinterland Moi is a vast territory hitherto unexplored, which lies to 
the north of Cochin China, between Cambodge, Luos and Annam. 
This country is inhabited by a primitive people, of docile habits, but 
very jealous of their independence, very excitable, and easily passing 
from friendship to active hostility ; in short, a people very dangerous, 
with whom one must deal with great caution. It was to make a 
special study, social and economic, that M. Patté, on his retarn from 
an expedition in Siam, postponed his contemplated visit to his famliy 
in France, and undertook the dangerous mission entrusted to him by 
the French Government. France has recognised that its Eastern 
possessions are not to be retained at the bayonet’s point, but by 
developing the natural resources and educating the native races. 


1 Le Far-West Chino, Deux Annes au Setchouen. Récit de Voyage Etude Géo- 
graphique, Sociale, et Economique. Parle Dr. A. F. Legendre. Ouvrage Accom 
pagné d’une carte et de gravures. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1906. 

Hinterland Moi. Par Paul Patté. Avec une Introduction de M. le Général F. 
Canonge et une Lettre-Préface de M. le Lt.-Colonel Adam de Villiers. Une carte 
et 26 illustrations. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1906. 
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It was for this reason that M. Patté was employed, as similar men 
have been employed, in extending French influence in its African pos- 
sessions. M. Patté is to be congratulated upon the success of his 
colonising efforts. 





THE DRAMA. 


Othello Unveiled,1 by Mr. Rentala Venkata Subbarau—author of 
the now famous Kamala’s Letters to her Husband—is in every respect 
@ noticeable contribution to the enormous and ever-growing litera- 
ture that centres round Shakespeare. It is a bold and closely 
reasoned polemic against the “ double time” theory associated with 
the names of Professor John Wilson and the Rev. J. Halpin, and 
accepted by the learned editor of the New Varioruwm Shakespeare. 
This highly ingenious hypothesis professes to explain and reconcile 
the discrepancies of time in Shakespeare’s plays by crediting their 
author with “conveying two opposite ideas of its flight: swiftness 
and slowness; by one series of allusions we receive the impression 
that the action of the drama is driving ahead in storm, while by 
another series we are insensibly beguiled into the belief that it 
extends over days and months and years.” Mr. Subbaran states 
his case very ably, but at inordinate length. His volume contains 
an annotated text, and the source of the plot, translated from 
Cinthio’s Tale of the Moor. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


A Woman's Loyalty,? by Miss Iza Duffus Hardy, is essentially a 
woman’s book; strong as the author is in characterisation, her 
strength is best shown in her delineation of her own sex. Take, 
for instance, Una Charteris, whose heart is with her husband in the 
grave; or Clemaine Everard, who turns from her idol directly the 
conviction of his criminal selfishness is forced upon her, to the man 
whom he would have remorselessly sacrificed to save himself from the 


* Othello Unveiled. By R. V.Subbarau. Madras: The Rentala House, Mylapore, 
2 A Woman's Loyalty. By Iza Duffus Hardy. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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consequences of a cold-blooded crime. Like everything that Miss 
Hardy writes, this story thrills with human interest. 

The Author's Progress, by Mr. Adam Lorimer, is full of excellent 
advice, wittily expressed, to the aspirant for literary fame and the 
golden fruits thereof. He bids him reflect carefully ere he throws 
up even a clerkship in a bank to embark whole-heartedly on a 
career which is more beset with thorns than any other in the world. 
So many hard and unjust things have been said of publishers as a 
body that it is refreshing to find so able a writer as Mr. Lorimer 
taking up the cudgels in their defence. 

When a woman in her twenty-second year insists on marrying 
confirmed gambler who has had a long-standing Jiaison with an 
opera-dancer, after her eyes have been opened to these facts by her 
parents, she can only blame herself when the inevitable tragedy 
arrives. Nevertheless, in Mariage moderne* the skill of M. Resclauze 
de Bermon cannot fail to arouse the reader’s sympathy for the 
victim of such a rash experiment. The story is unfolded in a 
series of irregularly kept entries in a diary. 

In The Land of Nison; by Mr. C. Regnas, most of the action 
takes place in an up-to-date Utopia, apparently only approachable 
through a hole in a cave at Little Puddlesea, wherever that may be. 
This subterrestrial paradise not only teems with luscious fruits, but 
also with diamonds of a sort to make the mouth of a Kimberley 
mine-owner water. When Robert Quilter found himself trans- 
ported thither, the language of his hosts presented certain diffi- 
culties; but his East End experience of “ back-slang” made its 
acquisition comparatively easy. For instance, deef mih htiw tiurf 
was the current gibberish for “Feed him with fruit.” After 
sojourning here for two years, he returns to earth loaded with 
diamonds and philanthropic schemes, which latter he carries out in 
a life that holds the promise of extending over a couple of 
centuries. To our thinking, his most marvellous adventure, on 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon, was his persuading a White- 
chapel pawnbroker, to whom he was a stranger, to accept a cheque 
in payment for a valuable ring, which he carried away with him. 
The story is hardly a conclusive one, but, as we have shown, possesses 
many original features. 

Trevor Lawrence, the hero of A Millionaire's Courtship,* by Mrs. 
Archibald Little, entertained wide-reaching schemes for benefiting 
humanity, which did not exclude the most delicate consideration for 
the welfare of those with whom he was thrown into contact. He 
was young, good-looking, and had taken a “ first” at Oxford. In 


4 The Author’s Progress. By Adam Lorimer. London: William Blackwood and 


Sons. 
2 Mariage moderne. Par Resclauze de Bermon. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 
8 The Land of Nison, aa Regnas. London: C. W. Dani 
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the course of a long yachting cruise in Chinese waters he. meets a 
consul’s lovely young daughter, then emerging from that awkward 
age called by Germans Back/isch, and the pair soon fall in love with 
each other. There are plenty of incidents and adventures by flood 
and field, and the female characters are well drawn, especially Lady 
Lilian. ‘She had been saved from a tendency to alcoholism, only 
to take to morphia; saved from morphia by Christian Science 
so-called . . . so lovely and so loving, no one could help loving 
her, longing to do her good, and trembling for her.” 

When a good-looking bachelor artist of butterfly temperament, 
balanced, however, by a shrewd appreciation of worldly advan- 
tages, rashly takes upon himself the responsibility of engaging as 
his secretary beauty in distress, the main peril against which he 
has to guard himself is a surprise of the heart. Of all Cecilia’s 
Lovers’ he is the one who least calls for the reader’s sympathy, as, 
throughout this story of New York society, he plays the part of 
dog-in-the-manger, The death of warm-hearted Polly Hatton 
seems to us to introduce a tragic note unnecessarily into an 
atmosphere reeking with the almighty dullar. Apart from this 
debatable point, we have nothing but praise for Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr’s latest and not least successful novel. 

Thirty-nine short stories, or rather studies, on classical, 
medisval, and Renaissance themes, compose the collection which 
M. Hubert Pierquin entitles Za Table d’émeraudes.2 To our think- 
ing, Zodiac, Les Mignons, Ossian, Oedipe and Danse Macaibri are 
the finer achievements. M. Pierquin’s prose is delicately 
balanced, charged with gem-like colours, and woven with that 
‘supreme skill which, in England, we associate with such masters 
as Shorthouse, Pater, and Stevenson. 





POETRY. 


The issue, by the publishers to the University of Oxford, of 
@ volume of poetry in the lifetime of its author is a departure from 
precedent which can claim justification on other grounds than the 
fact of the poem being at once a magnificent panegyric of Oxford’s 
aaterial and spiritual beauty and a tribute of admiration to a dead 
poet, who himself embodied the Oxford spirit of an age of transition. 


3 Cecilia’s Lovers, By Amelia E. Barr. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
8 La Table d’émeraudes, Par Hubert Pierquin. Paris : Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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Corydon ; an Elegy in Memory of Matthew Arnold,* by Mr. Reginald 
Fanshawe, derives its title from Arnold’s own Thyrsis, which, like 
Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam,“ sprung from the grey wall of an ancient 
grief.” The poem opens with a picture of Oxford in her winter 
livery, awaiting the coming of spring. 


“ This wintry sun, perchance, may shine anon 
Through song’s west window, showing in the gloom 
Soft glory fall, when time’s white tablet shone— 

Dead Thyrsis writ in gold, unwritten Corydon.” 


Tennyson sang his sorrow out, and 


“ wrestled on, till formless doubt 
Darkling at dawn transfigured grew to hope ;” 


whereas Arnold, 


‘a sad Ulysses of the spirit’s quest, sighed 
For clearness in a world unripe, unjoyous, jarring,” 


But Newman, 


“a lonely spirit, sighing for the shade 
Of dear monastic calm, or Academe 
Austere, unearthly, mystical, he made 
His strong refusal... . 
After long tragic pause, o’erladen, late, 
He stilled the craving of his soul’s unrest 
In the quiet immemorial haven of his quest.” 


Gone, too, is Browning, 
‘ideal dawn’s most strenuous seer, 
Love's prophet, straining up > paths failure-strewn, 
Facing life’s infinite with God aglow, 
Subtlest apologist of groping souls that grow.” 


But Swinburne is with us, 


“ Master of all the myriad rhythmic choir, 
Lover of Hellas, light and sun of France. 


Most tuneful, tempering rapture of desire 


To ancient calm, sole beauty’s devotee, 
Baptized in multitudinous music of the sea.” 


The poem ends with the Angelus of Life, as pictured by Millet : 


*« Two peasant souls awhile, furrow and soil 
Forgotten, hear relentless labour’s knell. 





1 Corydon: an Eleyy in Memory of Matthew Arnold and Oxford. By Reginald 
Fanshawe. London: Henry Frowde. f , 
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Darkling they feel, by sunset’s dewy spell, 
Suffused with benediction, bowed and bare, 
Stillness divine ; and through full twilight swell 
Mystery of haunting tears, and all the air 
Vibrant with voiceless peace, the glow of brooding prayer.” 


Limitations of space preclude us from doing more than touch on 
certain more obvious aspects of a complex theme, which Mr, Fan- 
shawe has handled with consummate art and in verse of haunting 
beauty. 





ART. 


It is a pleasure to be able to recognise a work of the very first 
order in general usefulness and interest. Such is the volume of 
Rhind Lectures on Coin Types: Their Origin and Development,! by 
Dr. George Macdonald. In the reading of history, which is 
essential to liberal education in the general study of art, and even 
in the more limited knowledge of the rdle of money in the world’s 
economy, the well-informed man finds himself constantly in need 
of intelligible guidance concerning—coins. They were not at the 
beginning the same thing as money, but for centuries they were 
identified with it. They date no further back than the Lydia of 
Croesus, but since then they hold the secrets of dynasties and art 
workers in metals, of the federated cities of Pythagoras—that 
antique Tolstoi who had a brief success and undying glory—and 
they form a graduating scale of civilisation as we have accepted it. 
Our author does not go into all these wild speculations, but he 
gives plainly and delightfully their underpinning of scholarly 
knowledge. From the beginnings, he goes on to seals and decora- 
tive influence—myths and legends, heads of divinities, portraits— 
and then interesting summaries of Roman and Byzantine types, and 
the later heraldic revival. His book, therefore, has nothing of the 
dry cataloguing of coins, but teaches us how to look at them with 
knowledge and pleasure. Although written for the general reader 
it should be noted that the book is perfectly adapted for the use 
of special studends. The material part of the volume—paper and 
binding, and especially the plates of coins—are deserving of all 
praise and are a credit to the publishers; it is only in the United 
Kingdom that a 10s. volume can be so sumptuous. 


1 Coin : Their Origin and Development. (Rhind Lectures for 1904.) By 


George Macdonald, Honorary Curator of the Hunter Coin Cabinet, University of 
Glasgow. With numerous Plates. Glasgow : James Maclehose & Sons 
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An octavo volume, with 124 pages of text and 41 plates, is not 
too much for the life and work of so loved a painter as Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema* Boyhood and youth; early successes ; 
first visit to Italy and friendship with Ebers ; his home in England ; 
pictures serially since the late sixties ; work for the theatre ; critics 
and appreciation—show the nature of the book, which is popular 
and readable. By the way, the author remarks of the prices paid 
for the artist’s pictures—“ Only twice has he been paid £5000 for 
a picture.” When “ Sappho” was bought for the Walters Collec- 
tion in Baltimore, the published price was $30,000—but perhaps 
American money does not count, although the same collection has 
also our painter’s “Triumph of Titus.” 

Hermann Bahr sends us an esoteric Dialog vom Marsyas* on 
antique art, dedicated to Gerard Hauptmann, laying down the 
limits of Art. It is interesting, if only as a voice from Young 
Germany. 


1 Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 0.M., R.A. By Percy Cross Standing. pat 
a 


Cassell & Co. 
2 Dialog vem Marsyas, (Die Kultur Series.) Von Hermann Bahr. Berle 4 = 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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